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The fundamental purpose of the Correctional Education Association 
shall be to promote the cause of education in penal and correctional insti- 
tutions throughout the country; to work for the development and ad- 
equate support of correctional education; and to develop relationship with 
other professional educational organizations and agencies. 

(Article II constitution Correctional Education Association.) 
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Editorial 


Can correctional work continue to hold its 
best teachers? Can it recruit some of the best 
potential correctional educators in the years to 
come? These two questions are bothering many 
farsighted administrators more and more. 

Since correctional education programs can be 
no better than the men who staff them, it is a 
question well worth administrative consideration 
in many parts of the country. It is no secret that 
correctional salaries generally, and correctional 
teachers’ salaries particularly, are not very high. 
While in some states the teacher is fortunate 
enough to receive somewhat adequate subsistence- 
level pay, in many places the pay is very definitely 
substandard. In some of the few states where pay 
is fairly adequate, often there is little differential 
between the trained teachers’ pay and that of 
other untrained correctional workers. Since the 
teacher, like other professional people, has made 
an investment of four or more years’ time and 
thousands of dollars prior to beginning work, it 
would seem only logical that salary schedules 
should recognize this fact; or, as the French so 
aptly phrase it, pourvoir a l’amortissement de 
homme. 

Certainly no thinking person can blame the 
teacher who leaves the correctional fold. Every 
worker has a familial obligation to provide a de- 
_ cent standard of living for his loved ones. In the 
past few years many highly competent correction- 
al educators have left the work solely for finan- 


cial reasons. Perhaps the very real danger exists. 


that the vacancies thus created will be filled by 
the weak, weary or complacent. 

Industry has always been able to tempt cor- 
rectional teachers with the lure of larger salaries 
and opportunities for faster promotion. Now a 
previously unimportant field is gaining new im- 
portance as an attraction. Greatly improved pay 
and better working conditions are being offered 
by many public schools as they desperately seek 
more and more qualified teachers to supply their 
constantly expanding needs. In the metropolitan 
areas of many states the public school teacher is 
now receiving more salary for his nine-month 
year of seven-hour days than is the correctional 
educator for his calendar year of eight-hour days. 

However, salary is never the sole consideration 
that prompts a teacher to stay or to leave. Prob- 
ably two other important factors involved are 
job satisfaction and general working conditions. 
In how many states will correctional education 
rate at all high in either of these? 

How many correctional educators suffer from 
a deep sense of frustration as each day they see 


the magnitude of the job not being done because 
of insufficient staff and facilities? How many 
receive the reward of recognition or of praise for 
a job done well under difficult conditions? How 
many are buried for months on end within the 
often drab confines of their department without 
the stimulation of workshops, conferences, insti- 
tutes or sabbaticals? In how many states are evi- 
dences of trade proficiency or advanced degrees 
rewarded by increased compensation? In how 
many states is the correctional educator penalized 
by loss of pay and seniority for the leave time he 
spends training to increase his vocational effec- 
tiveness? In how many institutions is the correc- 
tional educator given the feeling that he is an 
accepted and essential member of the rehabilita- 
tive team? In how many systems will his education 
prove to be a detriment rather than an asset when 
promotional opportunities exist? How many cor- 
rectional educators could in good conscience urge 
their sons to make correctional education a career? 

If correctional education continues to pay less 
than competitive salaries, and if job satisfaction 
and working conditions are far from ideal, how 
many reasonably devoted teachers will continue 
to withstand the attraction of increasingly better 
opportunities elsewhere? If correctional educa- 
tion fails to hold those who are now in the fold, 
what incentives will it offer to recruit the really 
high caliber teacher it so badly needs? Highly 
trained young people today are not looking for 
jobs, jobs are looking for them. These potential 
employees will certainly be acting unintelligently 
if they do not investigate carefully every aspect of 
the situation before choosing a career. In how 
many systems will they make this careful exam- 
ination and still accept correctional education as 
their career. | 

The authorities on the subject are in rather 
genera] agreement that many job applicants do 
not possess the proper personal characteristics 
necessary for success in correctional work. Those 
few applicants who do seem highly qualified 
should find many incentives for becoming correc- 
tional educators. Correctional education in its 
early days had its full share of the misfits, the 
strife-weary and the retreads; it should now be 
a career for the capable, devoted, tireless, multi- 
talented and imaginative; BUT it should also be 
adequately rewarded in terms of salary, oppor- 
tunities, job satisfaction and working conditions. 
It may well be that foresighted administrative 
thinking and careful planning now will prevent 
dire shortages of capable correctional educators 
in the not-too-distant future. 
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Freedom for the Minds of Men 


E. Alexander 
y | Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
r } President, The American Correctional Association 
t 
1 Again and again we have heard in this mid- First of all, we know that it takes many skills 
i. twentieth century that we are engaged in a great and disciplines to bring orderliness to disoriented 
| cold war for the control of the mind of man. lives and minds. The psychiatrist can help free 
y | Those who would create a classless, regiment- the mind held captive in psychosis. The physician 
d ed society of men have as their goal the capture helps free the mind which is chained to a disabled, 
e —the control — the regimentation — of the mind diseased body. The social worker helps free the 
0. of man. The goal of the rest of the world, of | mind whose crippling frustrations are born of 
. which we are a part, is to free the mind of man social responsibilities too great for his limited 
* —to free his mind for orderly, creative think- grasp. The chaplain helps lead to freedom the life 
a» . ing—for mental and spiritual growth that he devoid of hope or ethical values. There is no single 
n might move onward toward his greater under- easy short-cut panacea. 
on standing of the Universe and the meaning of life Secondly, we know that we do not “convert” 
r- | __ itself. — we do not “rehabilitate” — we do not “reform”, 
ge As we in correctional work witness this world We can create opportunities for men to tear down 
r? contention for the mind of man, we are reminded or climb over the walls which enclose their minds. 
SS of our own struggle to free the minds of men who We can open doors — and direct attention to the 
on live behind prison walls. horizons beyond. But we cannot “reform” the 
wi For although we must restrain the bodies of mind of man — we can only create a diversity of 
ue | men, we would simultaneously free their minds. opportunities to outgrow the bands that have 
ler, We would free minds which have been restricted confined his mind. 
oll and held captive by stunted emotional growth, by Then, too, we know that education involves 
1d, interrupted schooling, by traumatic home and far more than the process of storing knowledge 
lly life tragedy, by all those complexities of life with gained in a classroom. True education comes from 
hly which we are so familiar in our work. the totality of experiences. All that happens to 
for There are those who would have us keep man shapes his attitudes, affects his behavior, 
‘ial captive the minds of our prisoners. They would influences his thoughts. Creative education which 
tly have us withhold the basic human rights — the leads men along the paths toward freedom of the 
_ of right to decent food — the right to communicate mind uses formal teaching methods as only one 
ow and visit with family and loved ones under decent of many tools. The horizons of correctional educa- 
- circumstances — the right to health — yes, even tion extend beyond prison classrooms and walls. 
| the right to freedom of mind and spirit. Its goal is not to fill mental storehouses but to 
- But we must recognize that even though there release imprisoned strangulated minds. 


do is a segment of the public which fails to under- 


Finally, we know that learning — education, 
stand our goals and our methods, it is perhaps 


if you please — does not take place in a vacuum. 
ose | Pecause of our own failure to keep a sharp focus —_ Information acquired in a classroom or a shop is 
fied on the basic objectives of corrections and our related to— and modified by — experiences else- 
worm failure to build a new creative methodology in where. Correctional education cannot be devel- 
its | ‘orrections which promgtes freedom of mind and _ oped, administered or evaluated apart from the 
the spirit. prison. The prison, the policies of its adminis- 
> be Widespread public acceptance of modern cor- trators, the skill and attitudes of all personnel, 
ulti- rectional philosophy will come only when we have the hour-to-hour and day-to-day experiences of 
> be demonstrated that we know how to free men’s all prisoners within the institution — these create 
por- minds from the restrictions and distortions which a tone, an atmosphere, a climate. And correction- 
‘ons. have produced antisocial behavior. al education is influenced and modified tremen- 
ative But do we know? What do we really know? dously by that climate. 
vent 
utors 
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What do we know then? 


1. We know that we must use many skills 
and disciplines to free men’s minds. 

2. We know that we do not “reform” — we 
can only create opportunities. 

3. We know that education, in its broadest 
conception, releases minds rather than crams 
them with information. And, 

4. We know that the total experiences of a 
man are his real education, and, therefore, the 
total climate of an institution modifies and in- 
fluences correctional education to an almost un- 
believable degree. 

With this knowledge to guide us then, let’s 
consider some of the earmarks which should char- 
acterize a sound program of correctional educa- 
tion. 

First, to be fully effective, correctional educa- 
tion must be thoroughly coordinated and inte- 
grated with the total program of the institution. 
This means that education must be closely coor- 
dinated with the classification program and de- 
signed to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
as diagnosed and planned by the classification 
committee, and in coordination with other ser- 
vices and disciplines. 


tion activities must be considered and developed 
as a part of the total fiscal planning of the insti- 
tution. Text books, visual aid equipment, and 
other educational materials must be considered 
coordinately with custodial, housekeeping, and 
other needs. 

A broad scale education program cannot rise 
above the support given to it by the administra- 
tion of the institution. A warden who considers 
the education program to be a “nice” thing to 
have or the “thing to do” in modern corrections 
but fails to lend real support and understanding 
to it, creates formidable barriers. The business 
manager who controls all the purse strings and 
has little sympathy with or understanding of the 
real objectives of correctional education, creates 
tensions and administrative problems which, in 
considerable measure, serve to defeat education. 
To be fully effective, correctional education 
must be integrated with the total program and 
administration of the institution. 

Direction by an education staff of outstanding 
ability and competency is another earmark of 
sound correctional education. A competent crea- 
tive education staff which knows how to apply 
sound correctional philosophy and educational 


Moreover, it means that the budget for educa- 


principles is indispensable to modern correctional 
education, The assignment of worn-out country 
school teachers to a prison doesn’t produce cor. 
rectional education. It only produces a prison 
school — and a prison school only manages to 
stuff a little information into prisoners’ minds, 
It doesn’t free minds. 


Another sure earmark of sound correctional 
education is widespread interest throughout the 
institution by a trained institutional career staff. 
The quality, the training, and the perception of 
the entire staff throughout the institution bears 
an unbelievable influence on the education pro- 
gram. Guards with no more than elementary 
school education who are poorly paid and un- 
trained for correctional work simply aren’t going 
to support the educational activities. 

Conversely, decently paid, intelligent, well 
trained personnel will understand and support 
the education program — if it deserves it. If the 
officers who have continuous personal contact 
with inmates, handle them calmly, reflect high 
standards of personal conduct, encourage school 
attendance and recognize achievement, they 
create a favorable constructive institutional cli- 
mate. And we know that a healthy institutional 
climate promotes the objectives of correctional 
education. 


Diversity of curricula and teaching methods | 


designed to meet the specialized needs of prison 


inmates is yet another earmark of sound correc: 


tional education. We can’t set up a routinized cur- 
riculum which monotonously teaches the three 
R’s, orthodox high school courses, and outmoded 
vocational courses and get away with it. Inmates 
present many specialized problems. Many have 
rebelled against orthodox curricula and teaching 
methods. Many have been conditioned against for- 
mal schooling. They are beyond the normal school 
age. Text books, teaching methods, and teacher 
motivations must be geared to adults with prob- 
lems — not to normal children for whom ordin- 
ary public school methods were designed. 


Therefore, modern correctiona] education uses 


the best of educational philosophy but rejects | 


children’s text books. It uses the best of educa- 
tional psychology and rejects adolescent class- 
room discipline. It discovers the life problems, the 


motivations and the interests of prison inmates | 


and then proceeds to develop a curriculum to meet 
those needs. 

If the goal of correctional education is to open 
and free man’s minds, certain basic tools must 
be provided! 
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1. Correctional education must provide the 
basic tools of learning. Those are the more con- 
ventional subjects taught in academic education; 
the three R’s supplemented by some knowledge 
of science, history, and literature. With these tools 
man has access to all knowledge. 

2. Education must provide the tools of earning 
a living in a contemporary world. Vocational train- 
ing doesn’t answer all problems of living in a con- 
temporary world but can provide the ability to 
meet economic needs. Training to compete in 
the world of ten or twenty-five years ago doesn’t 
answer the problem of living today. Current 
methods and techniques need to be taught if 
men are to compete successfully in today’s world. 
Moreover, correctional vocational training can best 
be taught in productive work. Skilled counselling 
and guidance must precede and be an integral part 
of vocational training. Moreover, the tool to earn 
a living is useful only to the extent that the person 
trained can make use of it. It’s useless to train a 
man in dairying when we know he will live in the 
Chicago Loop after release. It is useless to train a 
man to be a bricklayer if his consuming interest 
is in auto mechanics. To be effective, the man must 
have the interest and capacity to learn the vocation 
being taught, plus the opportunity to use it after 
he has been taught. 

3. Education must provide the tools of living 
intelligently and constructively. In recent years 
we have called this social education which implies 
that a man must learn to apply his knowledge, 
skills, and vocation usefully and intelligently in 
daily living. 

Social education can assume many forms. The 
better known are discussion groups, forums, study 
and practice in the arts, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
dramatics, Dale Carnegie groups—an almost 
limitless Variety of approaches. Essentially, social 
education is based on high level leadership, dis- 
cussion, thinking, and the interplay and exchange 
of ideas. A wide variety of persons can participate 
in social education. Interested citizens, college 
teachers, community leaders, church leaders, ar- 
tists, musicians, and limitless others can be used 
to supplement the regular staff. Social education 
makes use of talents and leadership wherever 
available. It has been extended to include pre- 
release preparation, discussions of budgets, fam- 
ily adjustments, and the use of community re- 
Sources. Group therapy, in its more general forms, 
is essentially a form of social education. 

These, then, are the means through which cor- 
rectional education can help provide the tools of 
useful and constructive living. 


Finally the all important tool or key to con- 
tinuous education must be provided. Perhaps the 
most striking example is the library. A correction- 
al library is not a collection of books —it is a 
program of reading, guided and directed by a 
skilled staff member who knows how to lead 
people into the world of written ideas, I have a 
friend who is a prison librarian, He teaches men 
with vocational interests how to use a library, 
how to locate the material they need, and how to 
explore vocational interests from all facets, He 
guides the reading of men whose reading habits 
have always been restricted to pulp magazines, 
introduces them to Zane Gray, then to western 
classics, leads them on to historical biographies 
and ultimately to the whole of literature. He con- 
ducts a Sunday evening book review club, His 
library is fully coordinated with the school. To 
some prisoners, he is the education department. 
To many, he is the key to a new world. He is an 
outstanding example of education’s key to a con- 
tinuous lifetime of learning. 


These, then, are the basic tools necessary if 
men’s minds are to be freed: the basic tools of 
learning — the tools of earning a living — the 
tools of living constructively — and, the tools of 
continuous lifetime education. 


Perhaps nowhere in all of corrections do we 
have one institution which measures up fully to all 
these principles and ideals. Here and there we find 
the dedicated teacher of elementary education who 
inspires his prisoner students. Here and there 
outstanding vocational instructors transmit not 
only skills in earning a living but appreciation for 
great life values. Some educational departments 
in prisons are routine and dull. Others are highly 
organized, reasonably well financed, and offer 
broad curricula. Some correctional education pro- 
grams are rigidly restricted to classrooms. Others 
have begun to permeate the entire institution. 


But none of these variations should be cause 
for discouragement or for feelings of superiority. 
No one institution stands alone. No one era or 
generation in corrections has a monopoly on me- 
thods or know-how. In all of corrections — and in 
correctional education— we are guided not by 
static philosophy and practice but rather by social 
evolution. Yesterday’s exciting new idea is today’s 
axiom. Only the basic dignity of human personal- 
ity remains constant. Therefore, we can view our 
work, not as an isolated task for today, but rather 
as an opportunity to contribute to an evolving 
process which accumulates know-how and which 
we pass on to those who follow. 
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While the interdisciplinary approach has only 
recently become accepted and acknowledged in the 
general field of Behavior, workers in the field of 
Corrections have long known, at least theoreti- 
cally, the value of the “team” approach. The heart 
of our program, the Classification Committee, is 
essentially just such an approach to the problem 
of the social adjustment of the individual society 
places in our care. Consequently, this writer feels 
that no apologies are necessary for his interest in 
the area of Vocational Education. 

At the Spring, 1956, session of the Midwest 
Correctional Workshop at Ames, Iowa, Father 
Brinkman of Illinois, and others, stressed the need 
for a definition of Vocationa] Education. This 
writer feels that prior to defining Vocational 
Education a critica] re-examination of the Voca- 
tional Education process is in order. For, as 
correctionists, we are obligated not to confuse our 
present tools, e.g., Vocational Education, with 
the most valuable contributions of that method, 
e.g., attitude change. 


No attempt will be made to construct a defi- 
nition in terms of actual mechanical or trade 
related training given the individual. Here, it must 
suffice to say that one of the procedures in the 
application of a program of Vocational Education 
is the teaching of certain skills directed toward 
fitting a person for a specific skilled job or a 
group of related jobs. “Toward” because our 
present population movement requires us to re- 
cognize that the goal of the completely trained 
man ready to leave the institution and step into a 
trade is often a handicap rather than an asset to 
a vocational education program. 

It is “common knowledge” that vocational 
education without attitude change leads to the 
production of an “educated criminal’ who has 
used the training facilities to increase his crimi- 
nal trade skills. This “fact” deserves statistical 
support or rejection rather than the unique ex- 
amples usually exhibited. It would appear question- 
able that most individuals could be successfully 
taught the skills required for a skilled vocation 
without being taught a concommitant set of 
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Problems in a Definition of Vocational Education 


C. J. Beck, Sociologist 
Men’s Reformatory 
Anamosa, Iowa 


attitudes toward his labor and his product. Cer- 
tainly an area for investigation before arriving at 
an inclusive definition of Vocational Education. 


Others, both in and out of the field of Cor- 
rections, have expressed the thought that a 
revision of attitudes is the key to the social ad- 
justment process, If attitude change is to be the 
primary goal of our program, we may now be over- 
training — training men out of proportion to the 
requirements of the population. Perhaps this over- 
training, if such exists, can be excused or explained 
on the grounds of overcoming the stigma of in- 
carceration, but if over-training exists, we should 
not lead ourselves or the public into seeing much 
promise in such a program aside from certain 
monetary values which come with knowledge of a 
trade. 

I think that few of us in Corrections are likely 
to subscribe to any extreme interpretations pre- 
sented until much needed research shows their 
validity. However, there appears to be some in- 
dications that the vocational tail is wagging a 
somewhat neglected attitudinal dog. 

We have all seen a clue to what might be a 
lead* to our understanding of the process of at- 
titude change. Under the supervision of a man 
with high interest and dedication to his total job, 
individuals grow and change. It may be significant 
that our comments generally run to “even there”, 
and “in spite of’ where the change takes place in 
an atmosphere of monotony such as a license 
plate factory or soap shop. If such changes occur 
with regularity in spite of difficulties (and class- 
ification committees have a habit of turning over 
the least-likely-to-succeed to such supervisors), it 
may be that the key to the change is inherent 
in, but extractable from, the training process 
and can be used in industrial situations. For con- 
ceivably the factor in common is interest in the 
labor, close and prolonged contact, and a mutual 
exchange of ideas and interests. With close ob- 
servation we may find that it is the method of 
Vocational Education rather than the content 


that provides for optimum change in men. 
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One can easily predict that once we become 
aware of certain conditions optimum for change 
—we must be able to show this and not just 
assume these truths; for self-evidence is notorious 
ly indefensible— we will apply this knowledge 
with success to shop, industry, barrack, yard, cell- 
house, and office, without our present often blind 
dependence upon certain limited areas of our 
total program. 

What have these matters to do with a def- 
inition of Vocational Education? The point being 
made is that through lack of knowledge we may 
form our definition in such a way as to exclude 
the great potential of mass production labor and 
soon, perhaps, some application of the principles 
of automation in institutional industry. For it is 
predictable that once certain principles and prac- 
tices are formed changes will be difficult and ex- 
pensive. At present most of us look with favor 


The 


Through the kindness and courtesy of Dr. 
Garrett Heyns, Warden, this is the first issue of 
the Journal to be printed in the Vocational School 
Print Shop, Michigan Reformatory. For the past 
several years, the Journal has been printed at the 
State Reformatory, La Grange, Kentucky, under 
the capable direction of Mr. M.J. Clarke, Direc- 
tor of Childrens’ Institutions in Kentucky. With 
the limited facilities at his disposal, Mr. Clarke 
has done a very fine job of printing since 1950. 
It is hoped that a more modern print shop and a 
larger staff will permit improvements not pre- 
viously possible. 

A change in the format of the Journal puts a 
complete table of contents and other incidental 
information on the back and the front of the 
cover, This will give two more pages inside for 
additional material. As you will notice, a new bond 
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upon Vocational Education as the best tool we 
have for bringing about the desired social ad- 
justment of the inmate. However, it would be a 
disservice to our various professions to write 
these impressions into a definition, thereby ex- 
cluding the maximum flexibility needed in a field 
where plant and equipment are hard to get, dif- 
ficult to maintain, and once established almost im- 
possible to change. 

These are not merely “paper” problems. We 
have all seen or heard of institutions where pro- 
gram flexibility has been lost due to emphasis 
upon one or another of the various approaches. 
Exclusion is inherent in definition and caution in 
a definition of Vocationa] Education will lead us 
to greater use of the most valuable methods ra- 
ther than attention to form and the possible ex- 
clusion of potentially useful devices for treatment 
of the offender. 


Has Moved 


has been used, a blue-white which should increase 
the legibility and definition of the type. A new 
envelope is also being used. 

The Journal will now be able to handle photo- 
graphic material in a variety of sizes. If you have 
any cuts or photographs pertaining to your 
articles which you think will add interest, please 
send them with your manuscripts. Also a photo- 
graph or cut of the author will be appreciated. 
We hope that the addition of photographs will 
stimulate a greater interest in the Journal. Man- 
uscripts on a wide variety of topics are welcome 
and will be carefully read and considered. 

Please send your correspondence, manuscripts, 
and photos to: Donald B. Pelch, Editor, Journal 
of Correctional Education, Lock Box 500, Ionia, 
Michigan. 
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Bfining and Identifying Proficiency in the Correctional Officer 


Abe Arkoff, Ph.D., Psychological Consultant 
To the Hawaii Prison System 


Among penologists in the United States today 
there is increasing emphasis on rehabilitation as 
a correctional concept. There is recognition of the 
necessity for traditional custodial procedures, but 
custody, except for a few of the most unreclaim- 
able inmates, is not considered to be an end in 
itself but rather is charged with providing an 
atmosphere and environment in which rehabil- 
itation can most easily occur. This position is 
well summarized in the American Prison Associa- 
tion’s A Manual of Correctional Standards: 


The best thought in what was once 
called the penal field, and is now signit- 

' icantly called the correctional field, is 
directed toward developing institutional 
plants, personnel and programs that will 
accomplish the rehabilitation of as many 
offenders as possible and will enable 
those who cannot be released to adjust 
as well as possible to the restricted life 
of the prison (2, pp. 10-11). 

The task of rehabilitation, once defined, is 
typically assigned to a rehabilitative staff which 
includes medical, psychiatric and psychologicai 
services, recreational and educative directors, 
chaplains and industrial supervisors. This group is 
ordinarily sharply separated from the custodial 
staff, a separation which in practice may become 
the source of conflict as rehabilitative and 
custodial staffs fail to understand and sympathize 
with each other’s mission, (1). 

Rehabilitation, of course, is impaired in an 
institution of conflicting philosophies and prac- 
tices; the work of the rehabilitative staff can be 
undone by a suspicious, contemptuous custodial 
staff, just as the custody and discipline of the 
institution can be undermined by the failure of 
the rehabilitative staff to understand limitations 
and requirements in an institutional setting. 


There is increasing awareness among adminis- 
trators of correctional institutions that the 
custodial staff should and must be a force in the 
rehabilitative process and this is denoted in the 
re-definition of such positions and their desig- 
nation as ““‘correctional officer” rather than that 
of “custodial officer” or “prison guard.” With 


the lack of an adequate rehabilitative staff the role 
of the correctional officer becomes all the more 
important in the rehabilitative process. 


The present investigation was concerned 
with finding answers to several allied questions: 
(1) Do prison administrative officials agree on 
the extent to which specific correctional officers 
are proficient in their over-all duties? (2) is there 
agreement on the extent to which these correc- 
tional officers fulfill their separate (a) custodial 
and (b) rehabilitative responsibilities? (3) Do 
correctional officers who are proficient in carrying 
out their custodial duties also appear proficient 
in fulfilling their rehabititative responsibilities, or 
is there a lack of relationship or even a negative 
relationship between these two areas of effort? 


Method 

The present research was performed with the 
cooperation of the Hawaii Prison System. The 
system maintains three correctional units; the 
central unit contains over 400 inmates of varying 
grades of custody, and two minimum security 
camp units are operated on neighboring islands. 
The system has recently experienced a period of 
rapid change and growth in its conversion “from 
a strictly custodial prison to one equipped to 
provide correctional treatment as well.” (3,p.15). 


Upon appointment to service with the prison 
system, correctional officers participate in an 
orientation program, and there is continuous in- 
service training designed to inculcate effective 
custodial and rehabilitative techniques. Correc- 
tional officers work 48 hours weekly at a pay 
schedule which does not compare favorably with 
those of similar positions in the territory; conse- 
quently, turnover of personnel is high. Neverthe- 
less, many of the officers spend additional, non- 
compensable time as volunteer advisors and su- 
pervisors of various inmate groups and activities. 


After a general discussion of the purpose of 
the investigation, three top administrative officials 
of the system, the warden, deputy warden, and 
director of training and treatment, agreed upon 
a definition of the duties of a correctional officer 
and then, working individually, proceeded to rate 
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members of the correctional staff on three dim- 
ensions explicit in the definition. Only 43 cor- 
rectional officers whose performance of duty was 
fully familiar to all of the rating officials were 
included in the study. 


The definition of the duties of a correctional 
officer was as follows: “A correctional officer: 
(1) insures a safe and efficient custody of pris- 
oners, and (2) exerts a wholesome influence on 
prisoners as individuals and assists in developing 
a favorable climate for the rehabilitation process.” 
The administrative officials rated each correction- 
al officer three times, first, taking into account 
his over-all performance including both duties as 
noted in the above definition, second, considering 
only the custodial function, and, third, considering 
only rehabilitative function. Each dimension was 
presented as a five point scale with steps indenti- 
fied as “poor,” “fair,” “good,” “very good,” and 
“excellent.” 


Results 


Do prison administrative officials agree on 
the extent to which specific correctional officers 
are proficient in their over-all duties? Product- 
moment correlation coefficients of the several 
ratings of: over-all functioning were as follows: 
Official A with B .61; Official A with C .55; and 
Official B with C .90. These coefficients are all 
significant at the 1 per cent of confidence. 

Is there agreement on the extent to which 
specific correctional officers are proficient in their 
separate (a) custodial and (b) rehabilitative 
responsibilities? Coefficients of the several ratings 
of custodial functioning were as follow: Official 
A with B .57; Official A with C .35; and Official 
B with C .59. Coefficients of the several ratings 
of rehabilitative functioning were as follow: Of- 
ficial A with B .57; Official A with C .64; and 
Official B with C .40. Except for the second listed 
coefficient which is significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence, the coefficients are all sig- 
nificant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

Do correctional officers who are proficient in 
carrying out their custodial duties also appear 
proficient in fulfilling their rehabilitative respon- 
sibilities? Correlation of the custodial rating with 
the rehabilitative rating for specific correctional 
officers by the several raters produced coefficients 
as follow: Official A .19; Official B .34; and Official 
C .19. The second listed coefficient is significant 
at the 5 per cent level of confidence, but neither of 
the other two coefficients has statistical signif- 
icance. 


Discussion 

The results of the investigation indicated that 
there was considerable agreement among prison 
administrative officials on the extent to which 
specific correctional officers were proficient in 
their over-all duties. The results also indicated 
that there was some agreement on the extent to 
which specific correctional officers were proficient 
in their separate custodial and rehabilitative fun- 
ctions, A last finding was that there was little 
relationship between the proficiencies of the cor- 
rectional officers in their separate custodial and 
rehabilative functions. 

This final finding of the investigation would 
seem to be of considerable importance. As was 
stated earlier in this paper, there is some agree- 
ment in the field that the correctional staff should 
be a force in the rehabilitative process; this is 
neccessary so that harmony is created in the 
institutional program and so that an important 
supplement is made to generally undermanned 
rehabilitative staffs. However, the administrative 
officials indicated in their ratings that there was 
little or no relationship between the abilities of 
correctional officers to fulfill their separate 
custodial and rehabilitative responsibilities; com- 
petent custodians did not necessarily lend them- 
selves to the rehabilitation process, and officers 
competent in rehabilitation were not necessarily 
good custodians. 

The results of the investigation pose a problem 
whose answer is beyond the scope of the present 
paper, that is, is custodial functioning incom- 
patible with rehabilitative functioning? Are the 
personality traits and attitudes requisite to being 
a good custodian essentially different from those 
required for good rehabilitation? Are the essential 
requirements of the positions themselves incom- 
patible with each other? Or are there sufficient 
examples of correctional officers ably fulfilling 
both responsibilities to make the problem simply 
one concerned with recruiting, training, and 
retaining qualified personnel? Given the answers 
to these questions the correctional institution will 
be able to decide what it can expect and should 
demand from correctional officers. 
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Prologue 

A social worker is employed by a private pri- 
soners’ aid and prison reform agency that was 
founded in Chicago, Illinois in 1901. He has been 
its executive for 15 years. He has worked with 
thousands of men in and released from correction- 
al institutions, city, county, state and federal. He 
has visited city, county, state and federal insti- 
tutions in many parts of the country. Almost every 
time he picks up a newspaper, there are headlines 
of murder, robbery, rape, if not locally, some- 
where. The prison news reports escapes, riots, 
over-crowding or medical research at particular 
institutions. Around election time, it has been 
common to witness the “changes of the guard” 
in relationship to state prison wardens and their 
understaffed and underpaid personnel. The papers 
are periodically filled with stories about alleged 
corruption in the public services. A committee is 
investigating possible alliance of organized crime 
and politics. A probation department is accused 
of being politically controlled. A policeman is fired 
for taking a bribe. Another policeman is fired for 
shooting somebody after hours in a tavern brawl. 
Federal narcotic agents swoop down in a local 
drive to stop illicit traffic in narcotics. A thief is 
sentenced to 10 years in prison; a murderer is 
sentenced to 199 years; an income tax evader to 
three years. Some say the answer is “take them to 
the wood shed when they are young”; another one 
says, “send all law violators to prison”. A voice 
in the wilderness says, “How long can we continue 
to rely for public safety upon antiquated, out- 
moded institutions — bastilles devoid of modern 
equipment, financed by inadequate budgets, staf- 
fed by ever changing personnel, sterile of inter- 
personal relationships? In the absence of ad- 
equate pre-sentence investigation, classification 
and treatment, must we continue to dump every- 
body in the same hopper and treat them all as 


dangerous?” You read about the building of a © 


new correctional institution even more secure 
than the one it replaced, in order to afford more 
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protection and to abate public fear. This is Chica- 
go, Cook County, the State of Illinois, U.S.A. 
The Story 

On a beautiful day in August, last year, an 
Illinois delegate to the First United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treat- 
ment of Delinquents to be held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, leaves by plane for a study tour of selected 
prisons in European countries. The following day, 
he has lunch in colorful Stockholm, Sweden. He 
meets a number of friends. His stay in Swenden 
is planned almost to the minute. He takes a quick 
tour of the city so that he is oriented as to place, 
and the following day he visits Roxtuna, the new- 
est, and said to be the most modern open institu- 
tion for youthful offenders in Europe. A neurolo- 
gist and general physician is the superintendent of 
this just recently completed 60 inmate institution 
with a minimum age of 18 and a maximum of 21 
for the treatment of seriously disturbed, emotion- 
ally difficult inmates of the Swedish penal system. 
When fully completed the institution will have 


~ cost approximately $1,750,000. It has a profession- 


al staff of a neurologist, psychologist, two social 
workers, and several vocational teachers in charge 
of the shops. Each cottage houses nine boys in 
individual rooms, and has quarters for one house 
parent who is a vocational teacher. The super- 
intendent and psychologist do group therapy with 
most of the inmates, and this will be expanded to 
include the entire population when the superin- 
tendent is relieved of certain administrative re- 
sponsibilities caused by the building program. 
Each inmate is staffed after a complete clinical 
work-up and his release is planned by this same 
group of professional people. The social workers 
not only work with the inmate, but establish com- 
munity contact with the parents and interested 
community services. 

The entire staff is treatment oriented; they are 
selected through merit examinations, and person- 
nel are housed in attractive quarters. With the 
exception of two cottages that'are surrounded by 
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chain wire fences for those temporarily unable to 
adjust in a completely open institution, this facil- 
ity has no semblance of a traditional correctional 
institution, Everyone is working — everything you 
see is modern, clean and orderly. This is a group 
that is often thought of as being too vicious to 
trust, that might as well be put on the human 
scrap heap as being too tough to treat and there- 
fore should be secured behind walls, bars and locks 
under the watchful eyes of gun-toting tower 
guards. Why are they doing this for the most 


- difficult? It’s very simple — “because these young 


men will sooner or later be released to the free 
community, and they will be the greatest threat 
to the community’s security unless we do the 
things with and for them that they need.” 


About one-third of Sweden’s prison population 
of 3,000 are in open institutions. The closed insti- 
tutions are old and traditional in type. It was 
learned that the old institutions have been mod- 
ernized, however, the workshops have been equip- 
ped with modern machinery and the production 
is relatively high. The agricultural work of prison- 
ers has been mechanized. The workshops are 
said to have more work than the manpower avail- 
able to do it in a nine-hour day. 


Prior to ultimate release from an open insti- 
tution “free labor permits” are given in rather 
wide use so that a man can work in the free com- 
munity during the day and return to the institu- 
tion for his leisure time and the night. In 1946, 
furloughs were authorized so that at regular 
intervals a prisoner can visit his home, or other- 
wise attend to his private affairs. Every four 
months about 95% of the prisoners in open in- 
stitutions who have served six to ten months can 
have from 48 to 72 hours, not counting the time 
for travel, to be legally absent from the institu- 
tion. A great portion of the therapy that is ap- 
parent in Swedish prisons is constructive employ- 
ment. Four days in Sweden—too short a time 
so see everything one would like to see — their 
public housing, public schools, and hospitals. 


One hour and fifteen minutes by air, and it 
was Copenhagen, Denmark, for three short days! 
Here the weary traveler, who some of the time 
thought he was on cloud #9, was told that all 
young offenders under 18 are committed to the 
care and protection of the Child Welfare Adminis- 
tration, and those between 18 and 21 may be con- 
tinued under supervision if necessary. Children 
under 15 may not be imprisoned, but placed in 
care of parents or other’ qualified custodians. 
Those between 15 and 18 may be handled as 
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juveniles or prosecuted otherwise. Prisoners under 
18 must be segregated, Criminal psychopaths are 
segregated from the general prison population, and 
classified in two psychiatrically oriented institu- 
tions, both headed by extremely competent psychi- 
atrists, and whose population does not exceed 160. 

The population of Denmark is approximately 
4.2 millions of people and there are approximately 
1250 persons in jail, including those untried, and 
2550 in the prisons, or a total of approximately 
3,800. 

One must take into consideration, not only the 
attitudes of the Danish people and their legal 
policies toward offenders, but also the social and 
cultural differences. There is no organized crime, 
and no significant narcotics problem in the entire 
country. 

Probation service is provided by the Danish 
Welfare Association, a private welfare agency 
heavily financed by the government, and exten- 
sively used throughout the country. Approxi- 
mately 40% of all male offenders, and 71% of all 
female offenders, and 58% of male first offenders, 
receive probation. 


In the prisons the ratio of personnel to inmates 
is usually 1 to 2 or at most 1 to 3. Personnel is 
on a career basis. The level of professional training 
and competency of the leadership is very high. 

No prison in Denmark has more than 500 
prisoners, some less than 200 and several less than 
100. In the walled institutions, inmates are all 
single-celled, The cells are large and look out on 
the landscaped grounds. 


The prisons are recognized as professional 
agencies. Most personnel are under civil service 
and there is said to be no political patronage in 
the prisons. The position of Director General of 
Prisons is regarded as a professional one and not 
subject to change when a different party takes 
over the national government. 

To be associated with the public service in Den- 
mark means to hold a position of great honor and 
trust. There is one united correctional service in 
the Kingdom, wherein those in the courts, mem- 
bers of the police force, and the personnel of the 
jails and prisons work together in a common cause. 
An over all impressive dignity characterizes the 
demeanor of those in the correctional service. 

Time does not permit a description of the 
hospitality, the sincerity and the dignity man- 
ifested by these wonderful people to a visitor in 
a strange country. Time could not stand still. It 
was Hamburg, Germany one hour and ten minutes 
later. 
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Again, the visit would have to be a short one. 
One day in a juvenile institution and one day 
in an open prison. 

The juvenile institution had 230 boys and 90 
personnel, The boys were studied and classified. 
There were 5 teachers who were the shop in- 
structors, all masters in their trade, sheet metal, 
electric welding, tailoring, locksmiths, and: shoe 
repairing. Farm work for the boys if they were 
not suitable for trade training, and formal ed- 
ucation is provided in the evening for those ca- 
pable of participating. The trade corporations con- 
duct examinations and the boys that qualify are 
given apprenticeship certificates. 

The prison was Neuegamme with a population 
of 350 and a capacity of 520 and a staff of 103. 
In other words, a ratio of three and a half to one. 
The highest term of imprisonment in this institu- 
tion is 5 years. The institution is used for difficult 
inmates and it is a “half-open institution”, mean- 
ing that at night they lock the doors and a chain 
wire fence which surrounds part of the compound 
is secured. These inmates are classified, and 
receive trade training. The trades are diversified 
and there is a production enterprise consisting 
of a brick factory, print shop, cement factory and 
flower garden. The population of this institution 
has full employment. Everyone works but the 
sick, and they are cared for in a simple but sat- 
isfactory hospital. This is practically a new in- 
stitution. Most of the buildings were completed in 
1950. It stands on the site of a concentration camp 
built by Hitler in 1938. From that time until 1945, 
approximately 50,000 people died and were cre- 
mated there, and on the ashes of that barbaric 
camp was built one of the most modern medium 
security institutions in Europe. 

It took three hours to fly to Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the land of snow-capped mountains and 
picturesque chalets. This was to be the host city 
for the first UN Conference on the Prevention of 
Crime and the Treatment of Delinquents. It was 
to last two weeks and was to include one and a 
half days of prison visiting. The conference is a 
story in itself, because it dramatized the fact that 
neither disease nor crime has any regard for na- 
tional boundaries. The burdens that we are strug- 
gling with in the area of social disorganization are 
common to almost every other part of the world. 

The prisons of Switzerland, (and five were 
visited by 400 delegates), are as different from 
most American prisons as are our two countries. 
Most of the prisons are either open or semi-open 
institutions. We visited only one closed institu- 
tion and it did not have a wall. All of the 


institutions were small in population. The inmates 
were housed in individual rooms; the industries 
were busy and all of the directors of the prisons 
said that they had more work to do than they had 
manpower. The industries were varied and included 
vocational training. Academic educational facilities 
were not observed in any institution, but vocation- 
al training was emphasized. In several of the in- 
stitutions the inmates ate in their own cells or 
rooms as there was no communal dining room. 
Crime is not a major problem in Switzerland. 

Four days were spent in, and within a radius 
of 60 miles of Paris. Two of these days were spent 
in institutions, one for juveniles, a reception center 
and a prison. Frankly, not a great deal was learned 
from the visit to the juvenile institution except 
that a visitor gets the impression that the staff 
was doing everything in its power to help the boys 
return to the community a little better able to 
make an adjustment. There was no fence nor 
wall to separate the inmates from freedom, and 
very few escapes were reported, but there was a 
program and a group of personnel devoted to its 
job. Here, too, the emphasis was on vocational 
training rather than academic study. 

The reception center was the usual type of 
place, staffed by professionals, but under-manned 
if judged by the program they had outlined for 
themselves. Here, too, one was impressed with 
the sincerity of the professional staff, and the 
feeling of oneness that they felt toward others in 
correctional work. 

The prison — Melun— was most interesting 
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and raised a great many questions. This institu- | 


tion was built under the reign of Napoleon the 
First as a monastery and was converted into a 
prison under the reign of Napoleon the Third. 
It has been used as a prison without any major 
change in structure since that time. It has 400 
inmates and 200 employees. All able bodied in- 


mates work. Inmates not able to work are trans- | 


ferred either to a hospital or a convalescent insti- 
tution, because this institution, too, has more work 


than it has inmates to do it. They work 9 hours ? 


a day, a total of 50 hours a week. The major in- 
dustry is printing and it is mostly for govern- 
ment use either by the national government or 
local municipalities. While they have practiced 
group therapy to a limited extent for approxi- 
mately 5 years, the major therapy is constructive 
work. 

The population is divided into three groups. 
The first group is newly admitted inmates who 
spend the first three months working in their 
cells and having one hour of recreation in the 
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morning and one in the afternoon in a solitary 
confinement recreation area. After three months 
they can participate in sports but during the first 
year they cannot talk with other inmates, After 
the first year, they are re-classified, and employed 
in the industries. They eat in their cells, and prac- 
tice hobbies there. School for those who qualify, 
and group therapy takes place from 8 to 10 p.m. 

Toward the end of a sentence, the “best” in- 
mates can work outside the prison during the day 
and return at night. At this stage of their in- 
carceration they live a communal life as they 
are separated from the rest of the population. 


the United States have been making on how to im- 
prove our own correctional services are in actual 
day to day practice in some parts of Europe. Some 
day when political influence is entirely removed 
from our judiciary, probation, prisons and parole 
the American public, and particularly the legis- 
latures will fully awaken to the fact that walls, 
bars, locks and guns don’t rehabilitate — don’t 
truly protect the public — because 97% of the men 
in all prisons eventually come out. Appropriations 
for adequate classification, vocational and academ- 
ic education, individual and group treatment pro- 
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. The California Institution for men (usually 
referred to as the CIM) is one of the more signif- 
icant social institutions of our time. There are 
many who believe that this minimum custody 
prison in Southern California represents a great 
stride forward in the field of penology. Certainly, 
the scientist must see in CIM a great laboratory, 
a great opportunity for a significant social ex- 
periment. 

CIM is becoming better known every year. The 
man behind the pioneering CIM idea, the executive 
superintendent of the institution, Kenyon J. 
Scudder, has written a book about it called ‘‘Pris- 
oners Are People.” A motion picture based on this 
book will be called “Unchained.” 

Librarians may be interested in the type of 
library service that has developed in the CIM 
atmosphere: the user of the CIM library is a 
man in the process of returning to normal com- 
munity procedure. A strong effort is made to give 
him the feeling that he is using a normal commun- 
ity library, to make him feel at ease in the li- 
brary atmosphere. 

The CIM library is primarily an open-shelf 
library. The men who roam these shelves probably 
have more time to read and a greater inclination 
to read than they ever had before. These men 
usually have particular need of freedom from ten- 
sion and monotony, and self-knowledge for self- 
direction. 

The majority of CIM men are first offenders. 
The librarian at CIM often sees the effects of 
books and the library idea becoming part of a 
man’s environment for the first time. 

In every way I can think of, I try to give these 
men at least a glance at what’s in a library. I 
have every nonvocational school class (even the 
semi-literate, below fourth graders) come in for 
a study hour at least once a week. The vocational 
school men are constantly referred to the tech- 
nical books in the library. 

Before a man is through with CIM, he has 
been well exposed to the library — a community- 
centered library. There are music hours, chess 
tournaments, showings of selected documentary 
films, presentations of taped drama and readings. 


Diversion and Direction 
THE CIM LIBRARY IDEA 


Abe Oppenheim 


(The following article is reprinted by permission from 
Wilson Library Bulletin.) 


Some 600 man have seen a televised champion- 
ship boxing bout in the library. The big idea is to 
expose men as often as possible to what’s in a 
library; to get them to come into the library and 
make contact with the library idea again and 
again. 

This frequent impingment, this awareness- 
making of the library idea, does finally build up 
in the consciousness of many a man: it finally 
comes to him as an actual fact that the library 
has information about alcoholism, religion, nature, 
art, science, vocational or social guidance, family 
problems, or hobby work; that the library is 
concerned with a world of things. And he finds 
himself coming to the library somewhat aware of 
the ways and means implicit in the library idea. 
He finds himself impelled now by complex needs 
for recreation, for inspiration, for such insight 
and outlook as he may be helped to by books. 
(Or he may just come around to look at the pic- 
tures in a magazine or check a baseball average 
in the almanac). 

When a man enters the CIM library, the first 
thing to catch his eye may well be the hobby show- 
case, exhibiting handicraft and other hobby speci- 
mens and a variety of hobby books. They cover 
vast areas of possible interests, hints at a richer 
life. To supplement the stock of how-to-do-it books, 
I obtained origina] patterns for certain types of 
woodwork and leatherwork projects and had these 
patterns mimeographed. Stapled together, they 
circulated as pamphlets. 

Along with the how-to-do-it books are intro- 
ductions to nature study, music, art, chess, writ- 
ing, theater arts, etc. To help inspire serious in- 
terests in such arts and avocations as acting, 
scene-design, playwriting, and puppetry (which are 
basically group activities) there is a growing 
drama collection. By means of comprehensive an- 
thologies, it already includes several hundred 
stage, radio, TV, and screen plays, Play reading 
is stressed because so many plays are valuably 
concerned with significant human relations prob- 
lems in meaningful contexts. 

The interest shown in nature-study books and 
related science books is understandable. Men 
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under certain kinds of stress often show suddenly 
awakened interest in the apparently clean, sane, 
peacefulness of nature. And the outdoor life is, 
of course, a normal male interest. CIM main- 
tains six forestry camps where many men put in 
some time. We maintain a plentiful supply of the 
remarkable year books issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In the camp environ- 
ment, particularly, such books may well help 
incline some men toward the agricultural life, or 
afford worth-while hobbies. 

As censor of manuscripts submitted for outside 
publication, I have become well aware of the 
values of writing as an emotional outlet for men 
in prison. Here again is a health-promoting hobby 
that the library encourages. 

The hobbyist who strains the library’s re- 
sources to the utmost is the art man, Because of 
its limited budget the CIM library has to depend 
on the State Library for loans of expensive art 
books — and it’s usually difficult to explain to 
the modern art enthusiast why we cannot have 
for permanent reference the publications of Bau- 
haus or the Museum of Modern Art. (One of these 
days an escapee will claim that he only wanted to 
get an art book.) I am trying to help matters 
by building a picture collection. (Here the art 
sections in “Life” magazine are particularly use- 
ful.) Because of its excellent lighting, the CIM 
library is a naturally fine art gallery and the art 
men are happy about that. 

Making Life Worth While 

Some men seem to discover books with pro- 
found cultural interests— books that work so 
well for certain minds in the job of making life 
worth while, These men find for the first time in 
their lives an awarenesss of ideas in books, big 
ideas that they can easily grasp — and ideas that 
show them how good their minds actually are. 
Many of them are ideas that lead to value search- 
ing and weighing, and perhaps to a certain mea- 
sure of unchaining. It is interesting to see how, 
now and then, a book on art history or nature 
study will do the job you might reasonably expect 
from a book on religion, psychology, or philoso- 
phy. 

Certain how-to-do-it books concerned with hob- 
by interest seem to play as significant a role 
in the lives of some men as religion, philosophy, 
or the fine arts do in the lives of others. Deep in 
a how-to-do-it book, a man often will push himself 
beyond his supposed reading ability. (The plentiful 
illustrations and sketches are usually helpful.) 
Only fiction, as far as I have observed, has been 
responsible for more “over-reaching.” (And fiction 


reading seems to be the most effective prison 
pressure reliever.) 

Often, books in the how-to-do-it area can help 
evoke the beginning of a certain sense of achieve- 
ment, of a confidence that can carry with it the 
very meaning of life. I have seen several men 
seize upon hobby work as a life-line—a means 
toward earning a livelyhood as well as a means 
of coming into the meaning of living. 


We are aware of the library’s position as an 
institutional focal point and try to increase its 
“firing-power” for life and self-discovery, as a 
materials center for life-enrichment, as an incliner 
of individuals — especially the avocationally bank- 
rupt — toward interests and hobbies that may 
answer their particular needs. 


Some 50 feet of eye-level glass panels on top 
of our nonfiction shelving make possible eye-catch- 
ing, horizon-expanding exhibits. These constant 
displays serve as visual aids to learning and read- 
ing incentives, supplementing the art-gallery as- 
pect of the library. The library is also on its way 
toward developing a sort of nature museum by 
way of rock, butterfly, leaf, wood, etc., specimens. 
There is even an excellent model of a dinosaur, 
known as Danny. ; 


The library tries to be a pleasant, friendly 
place and some comfort to ail. There is a browsing 
area, club style, with lounge furniture and some 
plants. The tile class has supplied colorful tile 
vases that also serve as book ends. The nursery 
supplies greenery all year ’round. The library has 
a wide-open look, no entrance gates, etc. And no 
QUIET signs. 


Engendering the permissive atmosphere and 
of linking it with the library idea is important. 
The first big point of the library idea is that it 
can help ease the strain of living by increasing 
sources of diversion. I try to be an easy-to- 
approach, “open-shelf” librarian, something of a 
genial host who is enthusiastic about all the good 
things in the library and eager to see those good 
things come into a man’s life. 


Most of these men have “been around,” as 
they say, but it is amazing how much they have 
missed — particularly intimations of a good life 
for which they do have capacities. Again and again 
a man will let you know that it took him a long 
time to get to it, but this new-found interest cer- 
tainly was a “natural” for him. You seem to play 
the percentages. Give a man enough interests and 
he may find heart and inspiration for better ways 
to solve his problems than alcholism, etc. 
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A great many ways and means for getting 
men and books (attitudes, feelings, ideas) to- 
gether are always being tried. The population of 
CIM is always changing. Most men are around 
less than two years. There is a constant stream 
of new faces, new men to be contacted (so often 
for the first time in their lives) by the library 
idea. 

Many men get the reading habit soon enough, 
in prison. The free man who sneered that some- 
day he might read a book may well find reading 
a stark necessity in prison. In the relaxing, quiet 
reading of a book, resiless, incarcerated men can 
sometimes lose a mounting tension, the insistent 


pressure of an emotion, the vague bitterness of a. 


corrosive hatred. In the gradually achieved seren- 
ity, there is often found a certain ‘‘at-ease” feeling 
that can even heal as it refreshes. Interestingly 
enough, men who balk at discussing a problem 
with a counselor will sometimes accept the imper- 
sonality of a “book consultation.” 

Such reading can make possible escape into 
the de-tensing world of recreational interests. In 
fact, the whole library can serve as a how-to-do- 
it encyclopedia on how-to-do-time in prison — 
how to make good time out of hard time. 

Library-suggested recreational interests often 
put a man in the company of self-improvement 
interests. But the library idea at CIM is not only 
the matter of diversion by reading, by stimulated 
hobby interests, etc. It also includes some under- 
standing of the concept of life-long self-improve- 


ment. The library is presented as a place to which. 


a man can take part of his inquiry into adjust- 
ment and other problems which every man must 
meet, for the rest of his life. 

When one considers the abnormal stimulation 
of their situation, the prompting by the group 
therapy program, and the individual and non- 
directive counseling, etc., one should not be sur- 
prised by the fact that prison time does become 
for some men a time of intensive stock-taking. 
Sonetimes their lives suddenly become question 
marks —the kind of question marks that open 
books otherwise beyond their comprehension. 

This is particularly noticeable in the men com- 
ing fresh from a California Department of Cor- 
rections reception-guidance center adjacent to 
CIM. This center (one of two) is a remarkable 
social laboratory where men are given intensive 
individual and group guidance by a trained staff. 
I believe its possibilities go far beyond the scope 
of penology. 

Men coming from the guidance center, partic- 
ularly the first offenders who usually come to 
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CIM, are somewhat torn up by the psychological 
impact, by the initial shock of state prison incar- 
ceration. At the guidance center each man is sub- 
jected to the scrutiny and testing of a sociologist, 
a psychologist or psychiatrist, a vocational coun- 
selor, a social living counselor, etc. for 60 to 90 
days. In his cell, he is of course under the eyes of 
the correctional officer. 

A chaplain gives religious counseling and of 
course just this, if nothing else, may well help 
change the 1984 aspect of prison for some men. 
Then too, there-are men who want to take full 
advantage of every professional service offered 
and only bemoan the fact that they could not 
get this service before they got in trouble. Many 
men didn’t even know such testing and guidance 
was possible. 


Quite often, through their guidance center 
experience, the men have been somewhat raked 
over. Sometimes, the soil is ready for seed. Here, 
certainly, is a good time for various ideas, includ- 
ing the ideas found in books, to activate the 
thoughts in the hidden recesses of men’s minds 
— including forgotten, perhaps never before dis- 
covered sensibilities, bringing them into motion. 

Many men will tell you that they do a lot of 
thinking when they go back to their cells for the 
long lock-up, for that long evening and night 
alone with themselves — “and reading comes real 
easy then,” as one man remarked. 


The CIM library makes a very strenuous 
effort to be an orienting factor—a guidance 
factor —as well as a prison pressure-reliever in 
the lives of these men. Most certainly, the library 
stresses direction as well as diversion, This neces- 
sity of orientation for self-development is implicit 
in much that the library does. 

As often as possible, in as many ways as pos- 
sible, I point out that the library is a collection 
of the basic ideas and attitudes of mankind effec- 
tively concentrated in books. I try to bring to the 
attention of the men the fact that the uses of 
this collection can become as significant as they 
make them. 

Bookvertising (and what it can mean) has 
probably left its mark on many a man passing 
through CIM. The men have been finding library 


slips, clothing adjustment forms, etc. At eleven 
each night, before the institutional radio signs off, 
they hear the library-sponsored, taped program 
called “At the End of the Day,” closing the day 
with a song, a bit of verse, a pleasant thought — 
and a library plug. It took three years to find a 
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man with just the right “cool-hand-upon-the- 
brow” voice, with just the right type of southern 
accent. The program is proving very popular. 
Over fifty individual programs are already taped. 

These plugs (like the laundry slip squibs, etc.) 
keep reminding the men to relax with a good book, 
to pleasure-read, to read for fun, to be at ease 
with a good book. 

Several “At Ease” fiction booklists have been 
put on the backs of laundry slips. Men are advised 
to “freshen up” with a relaxing reading hour. 
They are advised to take a “mind-washing”’ that 
will relieve them of some of the “stress-grime”’ 
in the (prison) air. 


Orientation Discussions 

Last year, I experimented with a series of 
Saturday morning library orientation discussions 
advertised as, ““What’s' in a Library and What 
For.” These discussions were concerned with intro- 
ducing men to various areas of knowledge and to 
key representative titles in each area, This was 
followed by a similar series concerned with ‘The 
Big Ideas” in each of the various fields otf 
knowledge and the books that can give the “big 
picture” of the “big ideas.” 


However, so far the greatest assistance that 
the library can give to the nonreader, poor reader, 
and illiterate (functional, etc.) is a plentiful sup- 
ply of magazines rich in pictorial matter. That is 
the library’s “picture book” department. I have 
been very much impressed by the particular values 
of magazine reading. So often, a semi-literate 
seems to get more for his world out of a ten min- 
ute perusal of a well illustrated magazine than 
most men will get out of a book. 


A very important part of the picture collection 
project that we are embarked on is concerned with 
the pamphlet binding of exceptionally well illus- 
trated articles from Life, Look, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Colliers, Holiday, etc. These articles are 
often greatly appreciated by our semi-literate men. 


One of my activities as a rather non-alcoholic 
librarian has been sponsorship of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous at CIM. In this capacity I not only have 
learned to appreciate the art of making home 
brew but also have learned to appreciate the 
books of such writers as Norman Vincent Peale 
and Harry Overstreet for what they can do for 
some people. On trips to outside AA meetings 
looking for speakers, I kept hearing the philosophy 
of Peale, etc., expounded (often with interesting 
profanity) by men who have come to a deeply 
felt acceptance of certain facts of life — men who 


may never have heard of Dr. Peale but who had 
lived into the working facts, the life-craft so well 
popularized by Dr. Peale and others. These facts 
are more acceptable, more palatable to the men 
when presented the AA humanized way, but 
writers like Peale do make their points. 


I have been very serious about exposing CIM 
men to good books in popular psychology, religion, 
social living, etc., for what they can do, categorized 
and publicized as “life-building books.” They cir- 
culate very well. They mean Plato, Spinoza, Kant, 
and Hegel to some men. Men reading them evi- 
dently do feel they are doing some positive think- 
ing, some posititive, more confident, living. 

I hope to get these books even better read 
by interesting the CIM correction officers in this 
category. By means of the in-service training pro- 
gram, a list of these “life-building” books is 
brought to the attention of each officer. At the 
bottom of the list, the officer is told: 

We would appreciate it if, after reading any of the 
above, you would indicate on a slip of paper points or 
sections you would consider most helpful to the inmates. 
Please make these recommendatisn as specific as possible, 
both as to the content of the book and as to the type of 


inmate you would consider each point most applicable 
to. 


Recently, a newly appointed associate warden 
from a neighboring state, wondering about how 
much of a library program he should offer, con- 
sulted me. I tried to drive home these points: 

In all prisons, county jails, etc.—even in the best 
of them—men are under pressure. They are “convicts” 
shut up in a prison, waiting for release to a life as “ex- 
convicts.” Prisoners are people— under pressures that 
most free people cannot very well imagine. 

Some prison authorities believe in having the screws 
turned down. 


Others are aware of the ways in which these pressures 
hinder rehabilitation efforts. 


Probably the cheapest, easiest maintained, most 
convenient prison-pressure reliever is the library. 


Listen to this prisoner: “Everytime I read a book 
I'm beating them out of time—flat beating them out 
of time.” Good, It is proper escape. It could be good 
mental hygiene. It could turn hard time to good time — 
even worth-while time. He is doing time—time is not 
doing him. 

Now consider what could be done with the prison 
library itself if you want to give these men a daily 
chance to experience a decidedly unprison-like atmos- 
phere —a haven from that tough hour that can be so 
lonely in a cell block. If you want to do that, the library 
and the library idea offers a surprisingly nice opportunity 
at a small cost. 


The spirit of the librarian is the spirit of the library. 
He is there to kelp prisoners who want to feel like people. 
He is also there to interest people in wanting to feel like 
people. 
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In order to appreciate the circumstances 
leading up to the present system of officer train- 
ing in Canadian penitentiaries it is necessary to go 
back to the situation existing during the period 
1927 to 1936, when eighteen disturbances of vary- 
ing degrees of seriousness occurred in Canadian 
institutions. 

The aftermath of these various disturbances 
lead to the appointment by the Federal Govern- 
ment of a Royal Commission, sometimes known 
as the Archambault Commission because it was 
under the Chairmanship of Justice Archambault 
of the Quebec Superior Court. The purpose of the 
Commission was to investigate the state of the 
penal system in Canada; this entailed visiting and 
investigating all Canadian penal institutions as 
well as many institutions in the United States, 
Great Britain, and certain European countries. 
The report of the Commission issued in 1938 
was not flattering to the Canadian system, and 
included in the criticisms aimed at the adminis- 
tration was the matter of the training or rather 
the lack of training of the penitentiary officers, 
with a recommendation that action be taken to 
have certain selected officers despatched to 
England to attend the training course then in 
session at His Majesty’s Training School for 
Prison Officers at Wakefield, Yorkshire, This 
was carried out during the period March to May 
1939, with nine officers, including the writer, 
comprising the group. On the return of this group 
of officers it was felt that the benefits received 
were of sufficient value to warrant a second group 
being sent; and nine additional officers were selec- 
ted to proceed to England in October 1939 for a 


World War II prevented the group proceeding 
and the plan was abandoned. 

Following the armistice and the appointment 
of Major General Gibson as Commissioner of Pen- 
itentiaries in 1947, a plan of centralized training 
was instituted, commencing in February 1948. 
The objectives of the training plan were to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Federal Penitentiary 
service by raising the standards of officers in 
terms of: 


similar course. Unfortunately the outbreak of 


Centralized Staff Training in Canadian Penitentiaries 


T. D. McDonnell 
Superintendent, Penitentiary Staff College 
Union Street, Kingston, Ontario 


(a) Their understanding of contemporary cor- 
rectional policies and practices. 

(b) their understanding of the factors which 
influence human behavior; 

(c) their knowledge of social problems and 
factors which cause criminal behavior; 

(d) their own specific responsibilities in main- 
taining custody and supporting all reha- 
bilitative processes inside and outside 
the institution; 

(e) their awareness of departmental and in- 
stitutional administrative policies and 
practices; 

(f) their physical fitness and ability to meet 
unusual or violent situations as they 
occur ; 

(g) their general knowledge and personal de- 
velopment over and above a professional 
interest in correctional work. 

The first class was inaugurated in February 
1948, with representation from each of the eight 
penitentiaries. As no suitable permanent quarters 
were available the facilities of a part of the bar- 
racks of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at 
Rockliffe, Ontario, were obtained and the peni- 
tentiary instructional staff was augmented by in- 
structional personnel of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. This system continued for four 
years with training carried out at three separate 
temporary locations during that time, Twenty- 
three courses, of six weeks duration in most cases, 
were completed. The courses normally consisted 
of twenty-two to twenty-four officers under train- 


Finally in March, 1952, a property considered 
suitable for permanent quarters for the Peniten- 
tiary Staff College became available and was re- 
modeled to provide facilities for an adequate 
classroom, gymnasium, recreation room, dining 
room, kitchen, athletic field, and administrative 
offices. This property being located at Kingston, 
Ontario, eliminated the advantage of assistance 
by the instructional] staff of the R. C. M. P. 

However, it has been possible with three per- 
manent staff officers, plus members of the staff 
of the Commissioner of Penitentiaries, 
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administrative officers from other penitentiaries, 
faculty members from neighboring universities, re- 
presentatives of welfare organizations, and in- 
structors from vocational and technical schools, to 
carry on without curtailing the programme of 
training as originally laid down. A staff of three 
civilian personnel for cooking and housekeeping 
duties has been found to be sufficient, along with 
a group of carefully selected inmates from Kings- 
ton Penitentiary used for the care of the sur- 
rounding grounds and building maintenance. 
Following the removal of training operations 
to Kingston, twenty-eight courses have been car- 
ried out, making a total of fifty-one courses con- 
ducted since the inception of the programme. 
Sixteen of these courses or meetings have been 
conference type gatherings for specialist groups, 
including Wardens, Deputy Wardens, Chief Keep- 
ers, Classification Officers, Chief Trade Instruc- 
tors, Chief Vocational Officers, Accountants, 
Storekeepers, Engineers, Schoolteachers, Chap- 
lains, Hospital Officers and various types of cler- 
ical personnel. It is felt that these conferences 
have provided valuable training experience for 
those attending and have assisted in the develop- 
ment of new insight into the principles of modern 
penology. Many changes of policy have been the 


result of discussions at these conferences. An 
additional three courses have been held which 
were conducted for the officers from penitentiaries 
in the Province of Quebec, entirely in the French 
language, because of inability of these trainees 
to speak the English language. 

Since the inception of central training, 983 
individual officers have actually participated in 
training courses; and, of these, 833 have remained 
in the service up to the present time. This com- 
prises about 52% of the Federal Penitentiary 
employees, so it can be seen that it will be some 
little time before all of the personnel of the peni- 
tentiaries will have participated. In the meantime 
courses consisting of orientation of newly ap- 
pointed officers and the basic training of groups 
of junior officers are carried out at each peniten- 
tiary until such time as these officers can be 
given the advanced training at the Staff College. 

Admittedly the cost of a central training pro- 
gramme in Canada is high, involving railway 
transportation of attending officers from great 
distances, plus food and maintenance while in 
training, and loss of their services to their own 
pénitentiaries while on course; but it is felt that 
the results achieved have made the expenditure 
of time, money and effort well worth while. 


Business Education Films 


Business Education Films announces the avail- 
ability of their 1956-57 catalog, listing more than 
230 titles of rental motion pictures for use in 


business education. 


Free copies may be obtained by writing to 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Social Education in Correctional Institutions 


Fred L. Brooks 
Director of Education 
Indiana State Farm 


Editors Note: 


Mr. Brooks is Chairman of the 


Permanent Social Education Committee of the 
Purdue University Workshop on 
Education and Correction 


According to professional journals, correc- 
tional conferences, and recent articles in the cor- 
rection field it is generally accepted that prison 
education is divided into the three phases of aca- 
demic, vocational, and social training. Though 
these are integrated and interwoven and there is 
overlapping, the teaching materials are being 
categorized in the three groupings. 

For many years there have been efforts in the 
majority of institutions to provide some forms of 
education. Many programs have been concerned 
primarily with the academic in connection with 
educable illiterates and those with deficiencies 
at the elementary grade level. Still other programs 
have added an intensified vocational training. Cor- 
respondence study has also been encouraged in 
the higher levels of learning and in specialized 
trade training. These programs certainly have 
merit and should be encouraged. However, there 
is another more important phase which should be 
added to accomplish the social readjustment and 
reformation of a man. To put it in the words of 
John C. Burke in his 1949 presidential address to 
the American Prison Association: 

“We don’t want an education that produces 
just a machinist, we want one that produces an 
honest machinist. We want the curriculum of our 
prison schools to include something that teaches 
right from wrong and that develops in our prison- 
ers a good set of ethics and the proper attitudes. 
We want to see classrooms and teachers who 
teach our men to be decent, kind, gentle, humble, 
modest, and clean inside and out. We want to see 
a little educating of the soul as well as of the mind. 

“No person and no reformatory can claim to 
offer protection to the public unless it conducts 
within its walls a strong and practical educa- 
tional system for the rebuilding of men.” 

What shall we say, then, to the offender who 
is incarcerated in our prisons throughout the land 
so that he will become a useful citizen when re- 
turned to society? And who is this incarcerated 


offender? The answer to the latter question was 
adequately given by Donald Clemmer, Director of 
Corrections, District of Columbia, in his paper 
titled, “A Beginning in Social Education in Cor- 
rectional Institutions.” 

“Excluding the 10 to 20 percent of basic psy- 
chopaths who are a part of almost every penal 
population, inmates are primarily ‘normal’ human 
beings. They are about normal, for example, in 
terms of their intellectual capacity, showing near- 
ly the same spread of abilities, according to test 
results, as comparable groups in the non-penal 
population. They are normal in their physical 
equipment and capacities, by and large, differing 
as a group from non-penal individuals in only 
minute ways. They marry, divorce, and rear child- 
ren in about the same proportion as human beings 
who do not become prisoners, and this suggests 
general normality in the sex functioning. Yet 
there are some differences. There must be some 
differences between the average run of mankind 
in the street who never become involved in con- 
ventional crime, and the bulk of these men in our 
institutions. These differences, though intangible 
and tremendously complex in many respects, are, 
in the opinion of this observer primarily in the 
realm of attitudes.” 

It is obvious to the modern penologist that the 
mere serving of time does not deter crime or help 
a man to adjust upon release. Unless each man 
finds a solution to the problem which caused his 
incarceration, there is no guarantee that he will 
not violate a parole or commit further crimes, The 
man’s thinking must be changed. 

A man’s thinking is changed by the manner in 
which he is treated and the guidance he receives 
through individual and group counseling. This 
process of treatment and counseling we call social 
education. As a security measure wise prison ad- 
ministrators realize the necessity of good whole- 
some food and recreation. This, coupled with 
humane treatment on the part of all employees, 
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creates the atmosphere in which rehabilitation 
can take place. Added to the concern for the man’s 
welfare and bodily needs are the words spoken to 


In this type of program it is obvious that th 
entire personnel of the institution staff should be 
of the highest caliber. This, of course, is highly 


him to help him understand his problem and work 
out a solution. What shall we say to a man in 
order to give him insight into his problem? This 
paper attempts to find an answer to that ques- 
tion. 

To find the answer the author has written to 
150 correction institutions throughout the United 
States requesting the full text or detailed outline 
of social education materials used in the institu- 
tion for a better adjustment upon release. 96 in- 
stitutions replied with letters and materials which 
indicate a wide opinion of social education as it is 
applied to the training program of a correction 
institution. These responses fall generally into 


desirable in all correction institutions, but unfor- 
tunately, the low wage scale offered in most insti- 
tutions is far too low to attract correctional offi- 
cers who possess the philosophy or qualities of 
personality to be effective. Many by their lack of 
understanding and training sabotage the program 
of the professional personnel. 

2. Many institutions have well organized aca- 
demic and vocational programs. It is assumed 
that teaching a man a trade and increasing his 
academic knowledge will solve his problems as 
far as his social behavior is concerned. It is not 
the possession of knowledge, per se, but rather 
how it is used which determines his conduct in 


five categories: society. Without social interpretation of his atypi- 

_- 1. No formal program — not conceived as a cal behavior the trained person may become a 
ly separate part of the overall program. more clever criminal. I am reminded of a case in 
L 2. Program consists of overall atmosphere and one of the institutions I served where an inmate 
1 personal guidance by institution personnel. requested to remain 30 days beyond his parole 
- 3. Orientation lectures, institution regulations, release date to finish his high school education. 
t and pre-parole lectures. During his incarceration he had learned the plumb- 
1 ¢ 4. Program incorporated in the academic and ing and welding trades. Three months after his 
lj vocational training by the indirect method release on parole he violated by committing an- 
4 and as a by-product of these two phases. other crime — cracking a safe with an acetylene 
y 5. Formal program integrated with other torch. So he used his welding knowledge. In less 
- phases of education including materials on than a year after his return for parole violation 
: successful living, family relations, personal- he used his plumbing knowledge. He built a ‘pipe’ 
iS ity development, and vocational adjustment. ladder and escaped over the walls with three of 
at It is noted in the survey that all institutions his companions. Now he is serving a life sentence 
e responding to the inquiry had some type of pro- as an habitual criminal. 
d gram which they believed was accomplishing 3. It is the thesis of this paper that formal social 
a- rehabilitation. As an aid to analysis of material education courses should be employed as an ad- 
Ir I have grouped the five categories into three. junct to the other phases of classification, over- 
le | 1. Those institutions which do have orientation, all atmosphere, academic and vocational training, 
€, ¢ classification, and pre-parole procedures but do and individual counseling programs. Without min- 
1€ | not have academic and vocational programs or imizing the social education benefits of the above 

_ formal social education courses. An example of mentioned efforts and adding also recreation, re- 
he this type of program is found in the following ligious training, and such aspects as inmate spon- 
Ip excerpt from a letter in response to the survey. sored groups and institution papers, it is still felt 
re = that there is a high value placed on formal courses 
= through scale instruction on how to be socially adjusted. -™ social living which provide the ‘food for thought’ 
va The clinical rehabilitation program in which we are now and give meaning to these other desir able and 

engaged has as its premise that the total institution is worthy efforts, As so often we find it is not a 
’ | concerned with this problem; that is, re-education of the case of ‘either — or’ but ‘both’. 
in we feel, is best Notably the Federal system, the District of 
through individualization of treatment and requiring 
his highly trained personnel in psychiatry, psychology, social Columbia, and such States as California, New 
ial work, and education. Further, we are of the feeling that York, and New Jersey have the most highly devel- 
d- value systems can be taught so that people can repeat oped programs of formal social education courses. 
a, these social ‘Ten Commandments’, as it wan, to gauge. These programs include such materials as Dale 

but the basic problem of the, delinquent’s or prisoner’s , y 

ith attitude toward people and society in general is not Carnegie courses (both the course in speaking 
eS, changed through mere instruction.” and personality development and HOW TO WIN 
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FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE); Life 
Adjustment pamphlets by the Science Research 
Associates; Successful Living, New York State 
Department of Correction; What Will Be Your 
Life?, Norman Fenton, PhD., Department of Cor- 
rections, State of California; Family Relations 
Courses. To review the content of these courses 
and evaluate the material would be a task of mam- 
moth proportions. Anyone interested can obtain 
copies by referring to the bibliography of mater- 
ials at the close of this article. 


One further word seems necessary regarding the 
teachers or interpreters of social education. The above 
mentioned States having formal programs also stress 
the great importance of staff training. This certainly 
cannot be over-emphasized. Phillips Brooks, the great 
‘New England preacher of a few decades ago, once destined 
_Ppreaching as truth through personality, More important 
than what is taught or done is who does it. Whether the 
institution seeks to teach values through an overall at- 
mosphere in the institution, by indirection as a by-product 
of academic and vocational training, or with formal 
courses as an adjunct to other phases of individual and 
group work, one thing is of paramount importance — the 
orientation and training of those persons who comprise 
the staff assigned to accomplish the reformation and re- 
habilitation of each offender. 

In conclusion, we recognize that there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to how to accomplish the rehabili- 
tation of a man so he will make a better adjustment when 
released in society. Given a well trained staff, there is 
much that could be accomplished toward this end in the 
individual daily contacts with offenders. There is no ques- 
tion that individual treatment is the most effective. Our 
high prison populations, however, preclude extensive use 
of individual treatment (which in most incidents is re- 
served for emergency cases which demand immediate 
attention) and require that we do the best we can with 
group techniques, 

Our academic and vocational programs represent a 
great step forward in definitely preparing the man for 
release back into society. Why not take another great 
step and add to that academic and trade training a social 
awareness, conscience, and responsibility which wiil en- 
able him to use the tools of intellect and skill in the ever- 
more complex interrelationships of the social milieu. 


Bibliography 

Bibliography of materials sent in response to request 
for materials on social education. 

NOTE: Only actual social education materials received 
are included: Many other sources are suggested in the 
materials received which would be available to those in- 
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them. The state from which the material came is in 
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groups. First those materials which are for use of in- 
stitutional staffs, and second those materials for use with 
the inmates. 
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NOTE: Complete course outlines accompany above 
description of course. This material is also for use 
with inmates of institution. 


yes. 
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rections (California). 
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12. Orientation Lectures, Iowa State Penitentiary, Fort 
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15. An in Socuai (A Keport to 
the Suaru of Trustees), Urvo Korpl, New Hamp- 
Shire Svate industria: School, Mancnesver, New Hamp- 
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16. Tne Aanandaie Program, New Jersey Reformatory, 
Annandale, New Jersey). 

17. Successrui Living, Teachers Manual, New York State 
Department of Correction. (New York) 

18. B.S. Staff Handbook of Orientation and Bulletins, 
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1. Self Advancement Bookiets, National Schools, Los 
Angeles, California (California). 

2. A Workshop in Joo Happiness, L. Mandelbaum, Holly- 
wood, Caiturnia (Calitornia). 

3. Wnat Will Be Your Life?, Norman Fenton, Ph.D. 
Department of Correction, State of California (Cal- 
ifornia) 

4. Science Research Associates Booklets— Science Re- 
search Associates, 07 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Lil. (California — Federal). 

5. Using Installment Credit, Ciyde William Phelps, Ed- 
ucation Division, Commercial Credit Co., Baitimore. 
(Caiifornia — ederal). 

6. Social Education and Special Activities, Federal Re- 
tormatory, El Reno, Oklahoma. Also outlines and list 
of films used, (Federal). 

7. Orientation, Englewood, Colorado .( Federal). 

8. Teaching Social Studies — (Beginning, High, Primary, 
Intermediate, and Advanced group levels). Complete 
outline including films used. These courses also make 
wide use of Science Research Associates Booklets. 
Maryland Penitentiary, Baltimore, Md. (Maryland). 

9. Filmstrips used with Social Education, Maryland 
House of Correction, Jessups, Md. (Maryland). 

10. Social Education Program at Cassidy Lake Technical 
School, Chelsea, Michigan. Complete outline of proce- 
dure and material. (Michigan). 

11. Dale Carnegie Courses— ‘How to Win Friends and 
Influence People,” “How to Stop Worrying and Start 
Living”, and the Public Speaking Course. Minnesota 
State Prison, Stillwater, Minn. (Minnesota). 

12. Social Training Program, Annandale Farms, Annan- 
dale, N.J. (New Jersey). 

13. Institution and Parole Problems of Inmates, Depart- 
ment of Corrections, State of New York. (New York). 

14. Successful Living, New York State Department of 

_ Corrections, (New York), 

15. Social Education Outline for Umstead Youth Center, 
Butner, North Carolina. (North Carolina). 

16. Group Guidance Program, Okahoma State Refor- 
matory, Granite, Oklahoma. (Oklahoma). 

17. “Living in the Social World”, Quinn and Repke, J.B. 
Lippincott Company, (Virginia). 
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A Look into the Future 


Dr. Harold W. Porter 
Associate Professor, Vocational Education 
Purdue University 


I would like to spend a little time looking into the 
future with you. Rubbing the crystal ball, if you please, 
to try to see what changes will be taking place that will 
effect prison education and rehabilitation. 

I invite you then to come with me and get a LOOK 
AT THE YEARS AHEAD. 

We find before us today a virtual fairyland of inven- 
tions and achievements coming out of the last five or ten 
years. We are told that the world will be very different 
because of AUTOMATION, NUCLEAR POWER, TRANS- 
PORTATION DEVELOPMENTS, and new forms of 
COMMUNICATION. Many of our present industries will 
be obsolete, and our lives will be changed tremendously. 

Our local paper tells us that plastic automobiles and 
plastic houses are just around the corner, according to a 
noted chemical engineer. He believes that plastics could 
replace most of the natural building materials used in 
home construction today. One-piece plastic automobile 
bodies already are in the final stages of development and 
should be on the road in a few years. The public is already 
using synthetic tires, plastic furs and artificial fabrics. 

Life 25 years from now should be interesting if we 
believe the proplrecy of a Canadian electrical engineer 
speaking to a luncheon group on our campus a few weeks 
ago. 

He says it svill be an electronic age. Machines in 
factories will ‘be controlled by punched cards. Meals will 
be cooked by electronic waves in a fraction of the time 
now required. Cars will practically drive themselves, being 
guided by radar signals into the proper traffic lanes. 

Nuclear Groceries 

Atomic research for the kitchen is making great 
headway. Scientists are learning how to keep food fresh 
indefinitely, without canning or freezing, ‘by shooting nu- 
clear rays into it for carefully measured lengths of time. 

Bread, vegetables, waffles, steaks, for example, can 
be kept on the shelf for months before eating if they’ve 
had the proper atomic treatment. The method kills bac- 
teria so that perishables can be shipped long distances, 
held in warehouses and stores, then kept on hand at home 
without danger of spoilage. 

It’s tricky business, and investigators for the Army, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the universities and in- 
dustrial concerns working in the field still have problems 
to solve. They have found, for example, that it is easy 
to treat such foods as pork, carrots, peas and mackerel 
and get good results, ‘but so far, bananas, milk, oranges, 
and cheese develop odd flavors and odors. Some foods 
also change color. 

But the improvements are coming, and the time is 
not many years off when a family can lay in enough 
fresh food for a whole series of bad weather spells or 
‘days when it is inconvenient to get to the grocery. Even 
the summer cabin can be stocked just once or twice a 
Season, wien that time comes. 


Fiber Glass Telephone Poles 

It’s just astounding what our research departments 
and scientists are doing to solve problems. 

In some localities a certain species of woodpecker 
has caused great damage to the pine and cedar telephone 
poles. The normal life of the pole is cut from 30 to only 
four or five years. To overcome this trouble and cost of 
replacing cedar telephone poles, a fiber glass telephone 
pole has been manufactured and is now being tested. 

Dr. Kraus of Ohio State’s electrical engineering 
faculty is designing a strange and monstrous contrivance 
—an unseeing eye in the form of a radio telescope which 
will detect heavenly objects as far as the eye can see with 
the aid of a regulation telescope, He expects to locate 
thousands of new radio stars by building up very weak 
signals from outer space to the point where they can 
be heard. 

We are in an era of “Dome” cars on the railroads. 
In an effort to boost the number of passengers on the 
railroads, fourteen U.S. and Canadian roads today have 
more than 200 dome cars in service and all have found 
them a tremendous attraction to the traveling public. I 
think probably many of us have enjoyed riding in them. 

I could go on like this for hours telling you about 
recent developments which you probably have already 
read about. If you haven’t, ask any boy or girl in your 
neighborhood. They know. They are reading about them 
in popular mechanics magazines, science classes, on TV 
and many other places. 

THE THINGS I WOULD LIKE TO TALK TO YOU 
ABOUT ARE THE THINGS THAT WILL BE AFFECT- 
ING YOU AND ME AND THE OTHER FOLKS WHO 
ARE INVOLVED IN PRISONER REHABILITATION. 
Let me mention a few. 

What about our population growth. Let’s consider 
this as ONE of our problems in the future. 

I gathered a few facts from the Kiplinger, Washington 
letter circulated privately to businessmen. 

Population 
Population of U.S. 

Now 167 million 

In five years it will be 178 million 

In ten years it will be 190 million 

In 20 years, or by 1976, it will be more than 212 mil- 
lion. What is this increase due to? 

Each day in our nation the population grows in size 
equal to a small town. A birth occurs every 8 seconds, a 
death every 21 seconds, an immigrant enters every 2 min- 
utes, and one leaves every 24 minutes. This gives us a 
net gain of one person every 12 seconds, 5 every minute, 
300 every hour, and 7200 every day. The average annual 
population increase is approximately 2 million — the pop- 
ulation of Detroit, or 10 times the population of Hartford, 
Connecticut, or 20 times Burbank, California. 
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There are now 4 million births a year, but the peak 
will come in the 1960's. 

What are the reasons for high births? — People 
doing well can afford babies. It’s not like the depressed 
decade of the 30’s when the times were not good. 

The birth rate then was about 19 per 1,000 instead of 
the current 25. 

Also, now it’s the “‘style” to have more babies, bigger 
families. Young mothers are having more seconds, thirds, 
fourths, even fifths. 

The city women lag, with 2 children average. Farm 
women, 3 average, but the younger women, both city and 
farm, now have more and plan to have more. 

How about marriages? —They run along about as 
usual, but because of fewer babies in the 30’s there are 
fewer adults today in the marriageable ages. 

In the past year, there were 1 million, five hundred 
thousand marriages, about the same as in recent years, 
but this is under the 1946 peak of 2.3 million marriages. 

By 1960, lowever, there will be a new marriage 
wave ...by those from the birth wave of the 40’s. 

Also, another wave all through the 1960’s of more 
babies from these marriages. 

By 1965 there will be more marriages than ever be- 
fore as the big bulge of youngsters reach marrying age. 
The old and the young will be proportionately more 
numerous in ten years than they are now, and what are 
known as the middle-aged group will form proportionately 
less of the population. Here we have a paradox — there 
will be more consumers of goods and services and less in- 
dividuals to produce the goods and services. As marriages 
and families increase more homes than ever will be needed, 
1,200,000 annually between 1956 and 1960, and 1,400,000 
by 1965. Thus the requirement for the products and ser- 
vices of skilled workers increase in the building trades 
fields too. 

Let’s look at a few figures that support this paradox 
of population and work force. 

In the next ten years with total population increasing 
by 30 millions, the number between twenty and sixty-five 
years of age will go up at the most by seven million. 
In the group from twenty-five to forty-five, there will 
actually be a shrinkage. On the other hand, there will 
by six million more people over sixty-five, and at least 
sixteen million more under twenty. 

In the second decade ahead, total population and 
working population should be in better balance. Thirty- 
five million children were born during the 1940’s and 
the past five years saw the birth of another 20 million. 
This is the tidal wave of population which is already 
having its impact on our schools. This is why we estimate 
a labor force of 90 millions in 1975, in comparison with a 
little over 65 millions today. 

Peter F. Durucker, in a series of articles published 
in Harper’s Magazine, entitled America’s Next Twenty 
Years, sums up the situation in this manner; 

“There will be a population increase of one-fifth in the 
next ten years. But total population of working age will 
increase only by one-tenth. Population actually available 
for work will increase only by one-sixteenth. And total 
hours worked by the whole economy in the course of one 
year may not increase at all. 

“And in the next twenty years, total population will 
increase by at least two-fifths. Population of working 
age, however, will increase ‘by less than one-third, The 


labor force will go up by one-fifth, and total hours worked 
by ten per cent. 

“And even more intensive employment on a larger 
scale, of older people who are willing to work — however 
desirable in itself{—-would not materially affect these 
conclusions.” 


There is still another significant population trend, 
Several years ago, for the first time in our nation’s his- 
tory, we found that there were more women than men 
in our population. This statistic, of course, is due to a 
differential sex mortality, but the significant factor is 
that women are playing a major role in today’s labor 
force. They already account for almost one out of every 
three workers, and they are bound to constitute the 
major source of new additions to our labor supply in the 
future. 

Let’s apply the birth wave to school enrollment — 10 
years hence. 

Elementary schools 23% more than today, up some 
6.6 million. 

High Schools 55% more than today, up some 4.2 
million. 

Colleges 40% more than today, up some 1.1 million. 

Purdue’s enrollment — 10,000 now; 25,000 by 1970; 
24% times the present. 

More schools needed. Some communities need pro- 
portionally more for they are fast growing. And some 
need less than others because they are static or shrink- 
ing. 

More teachers needed, About 200,000 teachers a year 
for 10 years. That many needed to cover school growth 
and replacement for tirose who go into industry and 
retire. 

It’s obvious that the main problem is money, which 
means taxes. 

Total cost of schools alone (public and private) now 
is 8 to 10 billion a year. In the ten years this may double.. 
and most of it will have to come from taxes. 

Everyone knows it, yet somehow there’s a reluctance 
to swallow the pill. 

What kind of taxes? Mostly property taxes and in- 
come taxes. 

I have discussed here the situation in regard to 
educatign because it is suck a vital problem. 

We all know it is a big problem. It is a little different 
than the farm problem when farmers are paid not to grow 
crops. 

It isn’t that way with our births. And we can’t plow 
them under. 

I could say a lot about our HIGHWAYS and our 
public buildings. 

Just stop and think for a moment about our highway 
problem. 

Where are we going to put all our cars? 

Need for more highways,—more dual lanes, — re- 
move the bridges and other hazards. 

In conclusion, there will be more and more people on 
this earth, and you will probably get your share. 

VERY CLOSELY RELATED TO THE POPULATION 
GROWTH OF OUR NATION IS THE PROBLEM OF 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY which is the second major 
point in my talk. 

Juvenile delinquency appears to be a universal prob- 
lem, differing in extent and gravity according to 
regional characteristics. 

From available information, it appears that world- 
wide juvenile delinquency is becoming a serious prob- 
lem. 

Though the term juvenile delinquencey originally re- 
ferred to minors having committed a criminal offense, 
there is a marked trend in favor of including under 
juvenile court jurisdiction not only juvenile offenders, but 
pre-delinquent, neglected, and abandoned children and 
children in need of protection. As a part of the “protective 
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trend” there is some movement in favor of raising the 
upper age limit of juvenile offenders. 
Delinquency 

Delinquency seems generally to be on the increase. 
The FBI statistics show that: 

During the decade 1940— 1949, youth has led the 
criminal army of the United States. The basic cause of 
high rate of juvenile crime is the lack of a sense of moral 
responsibility among youth. 

At the present rate of increasing delinquency, one of 
every five boys coming of military age “in a very few 
years’ may have a juvenile court record, according to a 
report made to a national conference of prison and cor- 
rectional officials. 

According to the FBI our youth have committed 54% 
of the auto thefts in this country. They have committed 
49% of all the burglaries, 16% of all the rapes, 4% of the 
homicides and 5% of the assault cases. 

51% of all persons arrested for crime against property 
in 1955 had not reached their 21st. birthday and the 16- 
year-old-age group committed more of these crimes 
against property than any other single group. 

About 35% of this group wiro came before our courts 
have been there previously on at least one occasion and 
many times more than one occasion. Many of these child- 
ren were having marked difficulty adjusting to normal 
social life before they were even 11 years old. 

Factors contributing to this rapidly growing problem 
of juvenile delinquency were listed by James H, Bobo, 
general counsel of a U.S. Senate subcommittee in address- 
ing 300 arson investigators in session at Purdue University 
a few weeks ago. 

These factors are as follows: 

1, Six million youngsters with no opportunity for work 

experience. 

2. The lack of probation officers and trained social 

workers, 

3. The disrespect for law and order bred by television. 

4. Comics and movies. 

More than 1 million young people got in trouble with 
the police last year and the number is increasing at a 
greater rate than the population growth. Over 500,000 
of this group were between the ages of 10 and 17. 

The cost of juvenile delinquency is a substantial 
part of the nations total crime bill which is estimated at 
$20 billion a year. 

This means a cost of $495 for each family in the 
United States each year — almost double the total bill for 
education throughout the nation and 10 times the amount 
contributed each year to all the churches. 

Following World War II, the number of juvenile de- 
linquents decreased, until, in 1948, there were less than 
300,000 appearing in courts. The stream of children as 
delinquents increased rapidly to 465,000 in 1954, and only 
12 percent of this increase can be attributed to the greater 
juvenile population. We must remember, of course, that 
only about 29% of juvenile offenders are brought before 
the courts. 

If the rate of juvenile delinquency continues to mount 
at the present rate, the number of boys and girls going 
through juvenile courts may total 785,000 by 1960. Instead 
of 1,250,000 between the ages of 10 and 17 now getting 
in trouble with the police, we shall have 1,700,000 such 
young people in trouble by 1960. 

‘ As most of you know in 95% or more of the cases, 

delinquency is learned. Many educators look at delin- 
quency as a possible outcome of learning experiences 
just as they regard reading disability as a possible out- 
come of a child’s responses to home and school exper- 
iences. 
_ _ Television crime programs are potentially muck more 
injurious to children than other media such as motion 
pictures, radio or comic books. You see, to attend a movie 
requires money and the physical effort of leaving. Comic 
books demand a strong imaginary projection. But tele- 
vision, available at the flick of a knob, combines visual 
and audible aspects into a live story. 

__ Many programs which you and I watch today depict 
“life as cheap”, with death, suffering, sadism, and brutal- 
ity as subjects of callous indifference, and they depict 
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judges, lawyers, and law-enforcement officers as dishon- 
est, incompetent and stupid. 

In the years ahead I feel we will need to return to 
the idea of respect for law and order, We must implant 
the idea of law and order in the mind of every child. 

The answer to the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is not to be found merely in more recreational facilities, 
or in better housing or in more adequate sanitary mea- 
sures or in psychiatric care, although these measures will 


help. 
We need: 

40,000 probation officers whereas there are now only 
7,000. 
We need better state legislation. 

We need federal funds to help with the problem. 

We need more surveys and studies of the juvenile 
age group. 

In the Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in Washington, there is only 
125,000 dollars available to spend on the welfare of 50 
million youngsters in the United States. 

I personally don’t know that today’s children, yours 
and mine, are basically any worse than formerly, but 
they are the victims of a complex, over-stimulating life 
of TV, radio, comic books, movies, automobiles, plus tire 
results of the no-discipline era advocated by so many 
psychologists and so-called ‘‘progressive” educators. 

No one favors harsh or unreasonable restraints upon 
children, but children do need to have some controls by 
which we live. This will give them a sense of security 
and emotional stability. 

I feel the present shortage of teachers today is not 
due so much to low salaries as it is to the fact that many 
teachers feel “no amount of money” is worth the terrific 
struggle with the discipline problem our children are 
creating today in our classrooms. 

Referring again to this matter juvenile delin- 
quency, I don’t believe the solution to the problem will 
come about in any easy manner. 

I believe that service should be increased to meet the 
probiem. 

All too few of our probation officers have had any 
professional training and very few of the juvenile courts 
in the country have any probation services at all. 

I predict that in the next five or ten years we will 
see better coordination of public and private agency ser- 
vices, police, courts, and schools. 

I predict proper and suitable detention for juveniles, 
training schools with a suitable curriculum for retraining 
and better training for parole, police and institutional 
personnel. 

I believe many of our cities will set up a juvenile 
bureau in the police department to work out the juvenile 
problem, By this means they can break up the breeding 
places of juvenile delinquency and combat the delinquency 
problem. 

More Serious Penalties— From the Prairie Prisons — 
1955 (the 9 states — the 24 institutions in these 9 states) 

If the number of serious crimes continues to increase 
(42% from 1940 to 1953, FBI reports) courts may return 
again as they have in years past to the use of more ser- 
ious penalties rather than to use fines and probation. In 
other words, if this change in penal policy occurs, the 
courts can be expected to send more men to prison for 
crimes and place fewer on probation. - 

This return to heavier penalties may take place in 
spite of the more or less humanitarian penal policy whick 
has ‘been operative in this country during the past twenty 
years. 

Historically, when serious crimes have increased in 
a country beyond what may be considered the normal 
or reasonable amount, society has attempted to stem 
the situation by using more severe penalties. This may 
not be the solution to the problem, but it is the only me- 
thod 'to which a society may turn. 

I want to mention ONE MORE VERY, VERY IM- 
PORTANT DEVELOPMENT WHICH WILL HAVE A 
GREAT DEAL OF INFLUENCE ON ALL OF OUR 
LIVES IN THE FUTURE, INCLUDING INMATES. 
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That is Automation 

What is automation? Why do we have it? 

What problems do the inmates who are paroled face 
when entering employment in industry three, or five, or 
‘ten years from now? 

What skills will he need to have? 

Is it conceivable that we can give him the necessary 
training in our on-the-job training program and related 
program inside the prison? 

These questions can best be answered after we have 
taken a brief look at what automation is and the effect 
it may have on our lives. 

The dictionary, as yet, does not contain a definition 
of “automation”, but already it is making striking 
changes in our industrial system. 

Some management spokesmen say automation is “the 
automatic handling of parts between progressive produc- 
tion processes”; others claim “it is a new philosophy of 
design, a new manufacturing method.” 

Regardless of definition, however, technological 
developments involving the greater use of automatic 
machinery and the automatic regulation and control of 
this machinery are giving rise to radical changes in the 
factory. These changes, sporadic at the outset, are now 
constantly increasing in velocity and volume. 

The manager of the new Ford foundry in Cleveland 
gave a graphic idea of the kind of changes which are 
taking place when he stated, 

“Ours is the only foundry in the world where the 
molding sand used to make castings is never touched by 
human hrands except maybe out of curiosity.” 

Automation may be the forerunner of a _ second 
“industrial revolution” which will have a greater impact 
throughout the world tian the first. Or, technological 
developments may come more slowly and gradually with- 
out causing major changes in economic and political 
institutions and relations. 


The experts disagree on what the future holds. One 
says autoraation is only “....a new chapter in the con- 
tinuing story of man’s organization and mechanization of 
‘the forces of nature.” 

Another says that automation “....will produce an 
unemployment situation, in comparison with which...the 
depression of the thirties will seem a pleasant joke.” 

A third who believes that the new electronic com- 
putors will be linked with automatic machinery to produce 
robot machines, believed that “....we should set up a 
Robot Machine Commission, with the duty of formulating 
social policy on the speed and circumstances of the in- 
troduction of robot machinery and with power to speed 
up or delay its introduction according to what the public 
welfare demands.” 

Why, then, should you and I be so concerned about 
automation today. 

If automation is to turn workers out on the street, 
forcing them to compete with each other in a bitter 
struggle for ever fewer and fewer jobs, public policy dare 
not destroy it. Mass unemployment and economic depres- 
sion would be almost as damaging to the foundations of 
our free society as the threat from without. 


Whether or not a given bit of technological advance- 
ment actually creates as many jobs as it wipes out; no 
one can know, In the long run, the answer is “yes”. In 
the short run, it is too often ‘“‘no.” 

We do know that in the past we have in this 
country witnessed startling new technological advances 
which in'the end have reduced costs and added to the 
demands for goods and services, so that more and more 
people have been employed. The introduction of the dial 
telephone for example, has brought with it expanded use 
and resulting investment and expanded payrolls. 

The delivery of ready-mixed concrete made for more 
construction amd hence more jobs in the construction 
industry than we might ever have hoped for under the 
old methods of the gravel, sieve, the shovel and the 
cement-mixer’s hoe. 

Already ‘there are examples where relatively few men 
do the work which formerly was done by many. According 
to NEWSWEEK: 


“Ford’s automatic engine plant turns out twice as 
many engines as an old-style plant, with one-tenth the 
manpower.” 

Approximately 10,000 men in the foundry and engine 
divisions of a major auto company now turn out the same 
production which formerly required more than 23,000 
men. Only a large increase in total output prevented 
wide-scale layoffs in those divisions. , 

' We read in the local newspaper where: “....a radio 
assembly line geared to produce 1,000 radios a day, with 
only two workers needed to run a line (is replacing) 
standard hand assembly (which requires a labor force 
of 200.) 

Automatic controls have been widely introduced to 
the petroleum industry. One industry spokesman stated: 
“The average refinery which would employ 800 people 
without instrumentation would employ 12 people were 
instrumentation utilized to the fullest extent.” 

A prominent Harvard economist has stated that it 
would take approximately 600 million dollars to provide 
the necessary controls and instruments to automate all 
the plants ‘built in 1950. During that year about one-tenth 
that sum was spent for that purpose. 

One indicator of the rate of adoption of automation 
is the output of the “industrial recording and controiling 
instruments” industry. In 1951, according to this same 
economist, the sales of these instruments doubled. And, if 
the upward trend in expenditures to automate industrial 
facilities continues, American industry may be fully auto- 
mated within a decade. This, according to another econo- 
mist, will mean that one man will do at least the work 
now done by five men. These predictions, if accurate, 
would mean, for example, that 200,000 men could match 
the present output of the million UAW members in the 
automobile industry. 

“In the factory of the future lubrication will be a 
utility service just like water, steam, and electricity, 
rather than a manual maintenance operation. You won't 
see oilers running around with oil cans and pushing lu- 
brication carts from machine to machine. Instead, lu- 
bricants will be pumped through pipes to each machine 
from a central source. And measuring units on the ma- 
chine will feed the lubricant to each bearing in the right 
amount and at the right time by timeclock control. You 
won’t have to stop machines to lubricate them.” 

“Your factory of the future will have to have power- 
operated floor-cleaning equipment, One man on a power 
sweeper can do the work of several hand sweepers — and 
do it a whole lot better.” 

Let’s take a look at just where the major labor shifts 
have talten place in the last few years and will take place. 

Such large increases in employment as we have in 
manfacturing, service industries, and trades could take 
place only by the transfer of employees from other in- 
dustries and occupations. 


Agriculture 

The number of agricultural workers has declined. 
Mechanization has increased production per worker and 
the “hired hand” is disappearing. The farmer of today 
raises enough to feed twice as many non-farmers as his 
father did. 

Several million Americans who might have been 
farmers are now employed in non-agricultural occupations. 
Farm families have a higher birth rate than the rest of 
the population, yet they constitute a small proportion of 
the total population. 

This shift from the farm has supplied a high pro- 
portion of the new employees in the manufacturing, in- 
dustries, services, trade and professions. By and large 
these jobs are better paying and less strenuous tlran the 
work on the farm. 


Mi 
Another occupation from which there has been a 
major shift is mining. ; 
Had mining employment increased in proportion to 
population growth since World War I, there would be 
almost twice as many miners today as there are. 


Increased output per worker has resulted from me- 
chanization. 
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There has been a shift from coal engines to diesel, 
more use of gas and oil for heating, and this has reduced 
the number of workers needed. 


Other Occupational Shifts 

Prosperous Americans buy new shoes and do not 
patronize the shoe repairman. 

There are fewer glass blowers. 

The blacksmith, the wheelwright and the wagon 
maker saw their sons choose occupations with brighter 
futures than their own. 

There are fewer maids, housekeepers and similar 
service workers. 

Decline in Drudgery 

Man is distinguished for his mental capacities rather 
than for his physical power. He has always tried to de- 
velop a machine to work for him rather than to do the 
work with his muscle power. 


Let me summarize my remarks: 

In my discussion of “The Years Ahead”, I have tried 
to point out the following four things: 

1. We can expect to see millions of new inventions and 
products — plastic, synthetic, substitutes of all kinds. 

2. We will see a great increase in population with its 
accompanying problems of births, marriages, need of 
homes, etc. 

3. We will, no doubt, see many movements spring up 
to curb the wave of crime and juvenile delinquency. 

4. We can expect to have our lives, our social life, 
our leisure time, changed drastically by the effects of 
automation. 

During all these changes with their accompanying 
effects you people in prison work and prison education 
must be striving and working to carry on the program of 
rehabilitation of the inmate. 


News Notes From the Institutions 


Donald B. Pelch 
Supervisor of Academic Education 
Michigan Reformatory 
Ionia, Michigan 


CALIFORNIA 


The Folsom Observer, Folsom State Prison, Represa 
....-This year may be the most productive in the school’s 
history. According to Supervisor of Education L. S. Stein- 
man, the curriculum has ‘been carefully revamped and 
slanted toward meeting the practical needs of men desir- 
ing to lay a solid foundation for successful futures out- 
side... 

Added incentive for the students this year will be the 
new text books, which are a part of the new system of 
teaching being instituted. 

“Any man who now earns a diploma,” explained 
Mr. Steinman, “may rest assured that he will know his 
subject thoroughly.”... 

All in all, the academic division of Represa’s school is 
efficiently organized for the coming year. Nor has the vo- 
cational division been wasting time. 

Mr. D.'G. Moore, supervisor of vocational instruction, 
Says that the vocational shops now offer ambitious stu- 
a a wonderful chance to attain skills in many thriving 

rades... 

Besides all these sources which offer classroom 
instruction, many subjects are also available for students 
who like to study alone. The University correspondence 
division offers academic courses; the International and 
National correspondence schools offer vocational courses; 
and, finally, the local cell-study department offers fine 
courses in elementary subjects. 


The San Quention News, California State Prison, San 
Quentin 

Donald A. Pryor, instructor in Spanish, World Geo- 
graphy, and other courses in the Adult Education Center 
has terminated his stay at San Quentin after seven years. 

Mr. Pryor expressed regret at severing his long as- 
sociation with the staff and students of the Educational 
Program here. “This has been one of the most enjoyable 
experiences of my life,” he stated “I believe that one of 
the finest educational jobs in the country is being done at 
San Quentin. I have made many friends here whom I 
will long remember with pleasure — both among the free 
personnel and my students.” 

The Audio-Visual Aids seetion of the Education De- 
partment does a mountainous job with what seems an 
extremely small number of men. To appreciate the stag- 
8ering task of showing nearly 25 educational training 
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films per day in widely seperated areas it is only neces- 
sary to follow one of the projectionists around, Audio- 
Visual Aids is a complete department of education under 
the supervision of Bruce L. Russell, Jr., supervisor of 
prison education, and Homer J. Hastings, Ph.D., super- 
visor of academic instruction... . 

...Film suggestions are screened by the Principal, Norman 
H. McCollum, and a schedule for all showings is deter- 
mined. 

The majority of the films are furnished by the Marin 
County Film Library in cooperation with the Tamalpais 
Union High School District, who have the responsibility 
for San Quentin’s Adult Education Center. . .. 


FLORIDA 


The Menard Time, Illinois State Penitentiary, Menard 
Marianna, Florida 

Mr, Ralph W. Walker of Hot Springs, Ark., began 
work in the local guidance center on Monday, August 11, 
filling the vacancy created when Dr. William G. Coggan re- 
signed recently to accept a position with the West Palm 
Beach Clinic. 

Mr. Walker received his Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree from American University in Washington, D.C., 
his major being Psychology and minor in Social Science. 
At this time he has completed all academic requirements 
for his Doctorate in Psychology, and has taken require- 
ments in Speech and Hearing Therapy, and Special Ed- 
ucation. 

Mr. Walker served as school psychologist in Little 
Rock during the past year, and prior to that time had 
ten years experience in both high school and college. .. 


ILLINOIS 


The Menard Time, MNiinois State Penitentiary, Menard 

The Psychiatric Division school system climaxed a 
successful nine-month inaugural operation period on 
August 14th when Ned Carlton, Randolph county super- 
intendent of schools, awarded diplomas to five grade and 
six high school graduates at ceremonies held in the PD 
classrooms. 

The graduation exercises, presided over by Warden 
Ross Randolph and L. L, Hines, superintendent of educa- 
tion, were the first held since the school began in October, 
1955.... 
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The PD school was begun as a cooperative effort by 
Randolph and Hines to provide the Psychiatric Division 
with an educational system. It had never had one, a sit- 
uation probably due to operational problems presented by 
the type of confinement in the division. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Mentor, Mass. Correctional Institution, South Wal- 
pole. 

“Let your speech excel your silence, or else keep 
silent.” So said Ralph C. Smedley, author, lecturer, and 
founder of Toast-masters International over 25 years ago. 
The inmates of South Walpole are learning to do just 
ithat; excelling in the art of public speaking, with an en- 
couraging assist from interested business men in and 
around the Boston-Walpole areas, who are finding scores 
of inmates developing poise, self-confidence, and the pro- 
per use of gestures in delivering their extemporaneous 
talks in this new institutional program. 


MICHIGAN 


The Hili' Top News, Michigan State Reformatory, Ionia. 

A newspaper item appearing in the Grand Rapids 
Press, said that Circuit Judge Dale Souter will propose 
that a subject dealing with citizenship be made available 
to men and women in penal institutions through the me- 
dium of television. 

“I’m in hopes that the men and women now serving 
time in penal institutions will come out better citizens 
than when they went in,” Judge Souter declared. He 
went on to suggest that the Ford Foundation might pro- 
vide the means of financing such a project.... 


The Bloodmobile unit of the Ionia County Chapter 
of the Red Cross....drove off with 917 pints of the Red 
Gold. This amount is 55 pints shorter than that given on 
June 1....However, this 917 pints brings our total dona- 
tions to 11,118. The “reasons” for such large donations 
remain something of an enigma to free world people. 
Some say that the boys like to go up and see the nurses 
and volunteer workers; others assert that it is something 
novel and affords a diversion. These...are invalid since 
similar conditions exist in other penal institutions, where 
the inducements are greater and the number of donors 
smaller. Dr. Heyns and Deputy Warden Kropp...said 
that these boys give because they want to give...they 
want to do something good....the blood mobile affords 
them an opportunity to exercise this want. ...even though 
they won’t admit it to themselves. 


The Spectator, State Prison of Southern Michigan, Jack- 
son 


Another class has graduated from the print shop’s 
Pioneer Trade School. The graphic arts course, taught 
by Robert Stacey and Mel Larks, provides an elementary 
course in the printing and allied trades. 


Following 12 weeks academic training, students go 
on to different print shop departments for on-the-job 


training. Some go into the bindery; others to the press- 
room, composing room, intertype, monotype, and cutting 
room, 

One text used in this course, “An Introduction To 
Printing”, was written and printed in the SPSM print 
shop purposely for this course. It includes an elementary 
introduction to the printing trade and is written in a form 
readily understandable by beginners. ... 


MINNESOTA 


The Reformatory Pillar, Minnesota State Reformatory, 
St. Cloud 

Through an extensive six-week training course made 
possible through the efforts of Mr. R.H. Rosenberger, 
MSR Director of Education, ten reformatory instructors 
have received certificates certifying them as qualified 
Smith-Hughes instructors. 

The training course, which emphasized modern me- 
thods of teaching, included classes on how to create and 
grade tests, methods of making a point, ways of conduct- 
ing demonstrations. The group met for an hour and a 
half each day. “And for every hour we spent in the class- 
room,” said Mr. Kedrowski, print shop supervisor, “we 
spent ten additional hours in the gathering of research 
and study.” 

“This course has been a profitable project for every- 
one concerned,’ Mr. Kedrowski said. “The teachres are 
better qualified to teach their subjects and the inmates 
in their various departments will benefit from this im- 
provement. We believe that this is the first prison in the 
United States to complete a course of this nature and 
I’m sure it’s a step in the right direction toward making 
(MSR a better institution.”.... 

Dr. Mark Moran, formerly associated with the Youth 
Conservation Commission here, has been appointed to 
fill the newly-designated post of Associate Superinten- 
dent of Training and Treatment at MSR. 


The Prison Mirror, Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater 

Education Department Supervisor L.J. Meffert an- 
nounced this week that the school program here will begin 
two weeks early, on September 17, to allow two full 
semester-periods for fall and winter courses. 

All grade and elementary subjects will be taught as 
usual, and most high school subjects offered last year will 
‘be repeated, High school level subjects in Commercial, 
Academic and Vocational fields will be offered on half- 
year bases for the most part, but full-year subjects will 
also be available. 

Instructors will be hired from District 106, the Still- 
water-Bayport area, and will be supplemented by the 
Education Department Staff in some subjects.... 

“Wherever practical and possible, 16 mm films will be 
shown as a part of class work this year,” the Education 
Supervisor said.... 

Relieving Dr. Moran, who returned this week to his 
St. Cloud Reformatory position after temporary assign- 
ment hére, is Dr. Alfred C. Schnur the new Associate 
Warden, (Training and Treatment). 


NEW MEXICO 


The N.M.S.P. NEWS, Penitentiary of the State of New 
Mexico, Santa Fe 
The new school semester began on July 16, We 
now have approximately 92 men enrolled. Many of them 
are taking two or more courses. We of the education 
staff are most gratified with the response to the new ed- 
ucation program. 
The New Mexico State Extension Library has loaned 
us at the New institution approximately 1,000 books on 
many subjects..... 


TEXAS 


The Echo, Texas Prison System, Huntsville 

Management has announced the appointment of Mr. 
J. Byron Dodd as Director of Vocational Education replac- 
ing Mr. Elmer Frede, who resigned recently. 

Mr, Dodd has for some time taught classes in the 
Academic Education program..... 
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Renew Your Membership In Correctional Educational Association Now 


We wish to ask the help of all our people in 
getting new Correctional Education Association 
members wherever possible. Anyone interested in 
the education of people committed to our institu- 
tions, is eligible for membership. It is not neces- 
sary to be a Correctional Educator. We will wel- 
come any prison custodial officer or professional 


staff member, any public officer, educator, or 
any interested private citizen, to membership in 
our organization and attendance at our group 
meetings. 

The membership fee of $1.50 per year also 
covers subscription to the Journal of Correctional 
Education, which is published quarterly. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IF YOU HAVEN’T ALREADY DONE SO 
DUES 1956 — 57 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Affiliate of the American Prison Association 
Send this to: 


Dr. Harold Porter 
Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP OR PAYMENT OF DUES 


Name: 
(last) (first) (initial) 
Mail Address: 
(number) (street) (city) (state) 
Position: Institution: 
Date: 


Please send $1.50 remittance for dues with the form. 
Make checks payable to: 
CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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